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PREFACE. 


These  ^peecliGS  are  published  at  the  request  of  a 
niimher  of  the  Manufacturers  in  Pittshiirs;h — as  well, 
in  testimony  of  personal  attachment  to  their  townsman 
and  representative  as  to  circulate  in  a  more  conve- 
nient and  durable  form^  his  reasoning  on  a  question 
which  concerns  them  and  the  country. 

These  speeches  are  considered  to  be  public  proper- 
ty— this  publication  has  therefore^  been  made  without 
consulting  the  author. 

In  accompanying  them  ivith  the  Speech  of  Mr,  Clay, 
the  cause  of  Domestic  Industry  is  presented  to  the 
jiuhlic  in  a  still  more  interesting  and  popular  light  : 
He  was  the  earliest  advocate  of  equal  protection  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  ^  and  it  was  one  of  the  last  great 
subjects  lohich  employed  his  zeal  and  his  eloquence. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  BALDWIN, 

^  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  NEW  TARIFF  BILL. 

In  presenting  this  bill  to  the  consideration  of  the 
house,  it  is  proper  that  the  views  of  the  committee  of 
manufactures  be  fully  explained.  The  task  assigned 
to  them  has  been  one  of  no  ordinary  interest ;  tlie  sub- 
jects on  which  it  has  been  tiieir  duty  to  act,  may  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  whole  internal  policy  of 
this  government  ;  and  the  measures  recommended  are 
such  as,  in  their  opinion,  will  essentially  benefit  the 
nation.  In  maturing  them,  the  committee  Jiave  not 
as  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetss,  (Mr.  Fuller,) 
seemed  to  think  considered  tliemselves  a  private  com- 
mittee, acting  on  the  private  petitions  of  individuals, 
who  sought  support  and  encouragement  from  govern- 
ment at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  nation — or  ex- 
amined the  petitions  or  statements  of  manufacturers 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  their  establish- 
ments are  productive  or  losing.  Their  interest  has 
not  been  a  leading  motive  in  our  minds ;  it  was  of  lit- 
tle importance  to  us  ;  and  if  this  bill,  either  in  its  gen- 
eral principles  or  its  details,  cannot  be  supported  on 
national  principles,  we  are  willing  that  it  should  fall, 
and  that  its  fate  shall  be  ours.  We  have  thought  that  \ 
this  nation  can  never  be  flourishing  or  independent, 
unless  it  can  supply  from  its  own  resources,  its  food,  / 
its  clothing,  and  the  means  of  defence  ;  that  to  be  de-  / 
dependent  on  foreign  nations  for  the  articles  essential 
for  these  purposes,  is  inconsistent  with  true  policy — 
and  that  the  system  which  has  entailed  on  us  this  de-  i 
pendence,  must  be  radically  changed.  In  a  matter 
which  involved  so  many  interests,  we  found  many 
embarrassments  ;  among  not  the  least  of  them,  those 
which  arose  from  the  duties  assigned ^to  the  dif- 
ferent committees  of  this  house.     The  cnmrnittee  jof 
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manufactures  was  a  new  one  ;  its  powers  and  duties 
were  undefined  by  anj  rule ;  the  various  subjects  re- 
ferred to  them  related  as  well  to  the  revenue  and  com- 
merce of  the  country,  as  its  manufactures.  It  was 
our  wish  that  each  committee  should  act  on  ifs  ap- 
propriate subjects,  not  to  encroach  on  the  jurisdiction 
of  either,  and  it  was  our  first  intention  to  have  report- 
ed a  fdll  wiiich  should  have  related  only  to  the  man- 
ufactures of  the  country.  But  the*  house  will  recol 
lect  that,  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  session,  a  reso- 
lution was  |}assed  calling  on  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury to  report  the  efiTect  on  the  revenue  of  a  prohibition 
of  woolens,  cottons  and  iron  ;  that  his  reply  was,  tliat 
an  increase  of  duty  on  those  articles  would  impair  the 
revenue  and  tend  to  introduce  smuggling.  This  was 
a  subject  on  which  Ave  knew  the  house  was  sensitive,— 
a  deficit  in  the  receipts  of  this  year  of  five  millions, 
had  been  officially  announced  by  the  treasury  :  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means  had  reported  no  bill, 
had  recommended  no  means  of  filling  the  treasury,  and 
to  our  repeated  calls,  had  answered  that  none  would 
be  adopted  ])y  them.  You  now  find  that  the  result  of 
all  their  deliberations  have  ended  in  the  bill  now  on 
your  table,  authorisins:  a  loan  of  four  millions;  two 
directly,  and  two  from  the  sinking  fund,  to  meet  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  year.  I  did  not  aj)prove  of 
the  resolution  wliich  had  thus  called  on  the  secretary 
of  i\\^  treasury  to  take  a  part  in  this  great  national 
controversy,  and  tliought  it  not  right  in  gentlemen  to 
call  in  the  influence  of  that  department,  against  a  large 
portion  of  ilje  nation,  strugling  against  what  they 
conceived  to  be  the  indiircrence  of  our  own,  and  the 
efforts  of  foreign  governments.  To*  have  framed  a 
liiil  confined  to  the  sole  object  of  promoting  the  manu- 
factures of  this  nation,  by  imposing  a  high  duty  on 
those  of  others,  the  ell'ect  of  whicli  would  have  been 
still  fnriher  to  diminish  a  revenue  already  incompetent 
to  our  of^ary  e\[)enses,  A\^)uld  have  tlirown  us  in 
the  way  oflfhe  very  diificulty  whicli  gentlemen  liad  so 
(^riy  forc-ecn.  so  carefully  provided^  the  cry  of  rev- 
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eliuc^  the  treasury^  and  smngling,    would  have  effect-  V 
ually  defeated  all  our  projects.     There   was  no  other 
coQimittee  disposed   to  act   in  concert  with  us  :    left 
alone^  the  treasury  report  against  an  increase  of  duties  ; 
the  treasury  itself  empty ;  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  unwilling  to  assist  in  filling  it ;  and  yel;  called 
upon  by  the  petitions  of  thousands  of  individuals  to  do 
something  to   protect  the   industry   of  tlie  nation,  the 
committee  had  no  alternative  but  to  abandon,  subject  to 
certain  destruction,  the  great  interest  confided  to  their 
care,  or  to  go  to  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  re- 
port a  system  of  which,  while  it  would  not  injure  the 
commerce,  should  aid  the  revenue  and  save  the  man- 
ufacturers of  our  country.     In  recommendiiig  a  gener,- 
al  revision  of  the  existing  tariff,  we  are  sensible  of  be- 
ing exposed  to  the  imputation  of  encroaching  on  the 
province  of  other  committees  ;  but  as  they  have  de- 
clined or  refused  to  act,  I  hope  no  objections  on  this 
score  will  come  from  them.     From  the  house  I  antici- 
pate none — confident  in  the  hope  that  they  will  enquire, 
not  so  much  from  what  committee  this  bill  emanated, 
as   whether  its   provisions  will  promote  the   general 
welfare.     And  if,  in  the  opinion    of  the  house,  this 
measure  is  called  for  by  the  distresses  of  the  country—- 
if  it  will  tend  to  their  relief,  and  to  restore  tlie  nation 
to  its  former  prosperity — if  it  is  essential  that  sucft  en- 
couragement should  ever  be  given  to  national  industry 
as  will  enable  us  to  supply  the  articles  of  our  own  con- 
sumption— you  have  the  authority  of  the  secretary  of 
the   treasury  for  saying  this  is   the  proper  time.     In 
liis  annual  report  on  the  fiiances,   he  tells  you   this  in 
the   most  explicit  language  ;  he  tells  you,  too,   that 
your  present  revenue  is  insufficient,  you  must  increase 
it   or  diminish  your  expenditure.     This   is  a  ti  ^«e  of 
profound  peace,  when  our  expenses  are  those  only  of 
an  ordi'.»ary  peace  establishment;  no  national  calamity 
has  befallen  us — ^yet  a  loan  is  necessary  for  tiie  pre- 
sent year,  and  a  larger  one   will  be  required  for  the 
next.     When  a  system  of  revenue  has  thUs  complete- 
ly failed,  and  from  the  operation  of  plain  and  natuial 
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causes^  when  wc  cannot  flatter  ourselves  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  it  can  become  better,  but 
are  certain  that  it  must  become  worse,  it  is  time  to  look 
to  our  situation  and  retrace  our  error.  It  is  an  un- 
pleasant duty  in  any  committee  to  be  obliged  to  ex- 
y-  amine  existing  systems  and  recommend  a  change  ;  but 
,  it  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  nation  which  relies 
for  the  means  of  paying  its  expenses  solely  on  imposts, 
must  encourage  the  importation  and  not  the  manufac- 
ture of  its  articles  of  consumption  :  While  this  is  its 
policy,  its  internal  industry  must  be  confined  to  arti- 
cles^  to  pay  for  foreign  fabrics  which  are  imported; 
with  importations,  revenue  must  diminish  ;  this  has 
been  the  reason  why  all  attempts  to  promote  our  own 
manufactures  have  hitherto  failed,  now  the  system 
must  be  changed;  you  must  either  make  perpetual 
loans,  or  open  new  sources  of  revenue,  by  giving  a 
new  turn  to  the  labour  of  the  nation.  At  all  events,  I 
beg  gentlemen  to  consider  that,  to  me,  the  danger  to 
the  treasury  is  no  answer  to  this  bill,  if  it  is  empty,  it 
is  not  my  tault,  two  short  years  since,  I  was  in  the 
proud  minority  of  five  that  opposed  the  repeal  of  those 
taxes  which,  if  continued,  would  have  given  you  an 
abundant  revenue  :  if,  in  their  abolition,  the  encour- 
agement of  manufactures  has  been  retarded,  let  no  in- 
con?}istency  becharged  upon  me  ;  if  the  system  has  fail- 
ed, it  is  not  because  it  has  not  had  its  full  and  fair  op- 
eration, but  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  present 
situation  of  this  country  and  Europe.  You  may  resort 
totemjiorary  expedients  ;  but  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try will  not  consent  to  a  continual  accumulation  of 
debt,  in  order  to  protract  a  system  which  can  alone 
heal  the  general  distress  ;  w  hat  must  be  done,  should 
be  done  soon.  I'lie  able  and  intelligent  pfficer  at  the 
head  of  your  finances,  tells  you  this  is  the  time  :  and  I 
tell  you,  that  you  may  as  well  avoid  tlie  approaches  of 
old  age  or  the  stroke  of  death,  as  a  change  in  your  finan- 
cial system.  You  must  not  wait  till  the  voice  of  the 
people  calls  for  it  in  language  which  you  cannot  resist, 
a#L]  when  the  revulsion  will  be  so  sudden  a5  fo  shake 
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to  its  foundation  the  system  to  which  gentlemen  now 
cling  so  eagerly.  If  this  miserable  system  of  impost^ ! 
as  the  exclusive  source  of  revenue,  is  necessary  for  the 
support  of  commerce — if  the  internal  industry  of  the 
country  is  to  be  checked  and  protracted  till  public 
opinion  demands  the  change,  let  gentlemen  beware 
lest  all  parts  of  the  system  go  together  :  Those  who 
now  complain  that  the  committee  of  manufactures  pro- 
pose too  much,  will,  when  that  day  arrives,  (and  come 
it  must)  regret  the  rejection  of  this  bill,  which  propt)- 
poses  a  change — gradual,  but  necessary  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  In  proposing  it,  the  committees 
arc  aware  that  from  one  side  of  the  hduse  we  shall  b&  1 
assailed  with  the  cry  of — ^^you  will  ruin  commerce ;" 
from  the  other,  agriculture  ;  and  from  all,  smuggling 
and  revenue.  In  telling  us  that  commerce  supports/ 
the  government  and  furnishes  ils  revenues,  gentlemen 
do  not  know  that  the  consumer  of  foreign  goods,  and 
not  the  foreigner  or  importer,  pays  the  impost.  The 
consumption  of  foreign  produce,  and  not  its  importa- 
tion, is  the  source  of  the  revenue,  a  kind  of  taxation 
the  more  oppressive  on  tlie  people,  because  by  employ- 
ing the  merchant  or  collector,  the  consumer  pays  not 
only  the  amount  of  duties,  but  the  accumulated  profits 
of  all  th€  merchants  through  whose  hands  th^  article 
passes,  from  the  custom  house  to  the  consumer.  If 
the  commitee  arc  censured  for  speaking  thus  plainly  of 
a  system  oh  which  this  government  luis  hitherto  rested 
for  its  support,  the  house  must  rtecollectthatatits  organ- 
ization, impost  was  only  one,  not  the  exclusive  source 
of  revenue.  As  soon  as  the  debts  of  the,  revolution 
were  assumed  by  the  new  congress,  a  system  of  excise 
and  internal  taxation  was  resorted  to  as  sl  permanent 
means  of  paying  the  interest  of  the  national  debt ; — 
During  the  administration  of  general  Washington  and 
liis  immediate  successor,  an  excise  on  spirits,  snuff, 
and  snuff-mills,  duties  on  refined  sugar,  licences  to 
retailers,  carriages,  auctions,  a  stamp  act  and  land  tax 
Were  imposed.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the 
preamble  to  tlie  act  far  laying  an  impost,  the  encour- 
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/  agement  of  domestic  manufactures  was  one  of  the  avo^'^- 
I  eel  objects  of  the  law.  This  was  the  revenue  system 
f  of  the  founders  of  our  government ;  we  do  not  attack, 
\  but  rest  upon  it  ;  it  is  the  only  one  on  which  this  na- 
l  tion  can  reiy  for  permanent  protection  in  a  time  of  Eu- 
ropean peace ;  we  must  recur  to  it,  unless  another 
;  great  convulsion  should  again  derange  all  the  institu- 
tions of  the  civilized  world.  The  policy  of  this  gov- 
ernment was  changed,  not  because  it  was  found  unwise 
but  because  the  continuance  of  the  war  in  Europe  ren- 
dered it  unnecessary  ;  then  other  nations  wanted  our 
provisions  ;  their  price  was  such  that  the  labour  of 
this  country  was  diverted  from  its  natural  course  ;  in- 
stead of  making,  we  imported  articles  of  consumption  ; 
the  impost  was  found  sufficient  for  all  our  wants.  But 
in  the  change  of  events,  Europe  can  now  feed  herself ; 
compete  with  us  in  other  markets  for  our  provisions: 
those  nations  from  whom  we  import  the  most,  now  re- 
fuse to  receive  our  produce  at  any  price.  Thus  there 
has  been  a  radical  change  in  those  relations  with  other 
nations,  which  gave  the  turn  to  our  national  industry  : 
a  wise  legislature  will  and  must  shape  its  internal  pol- 
icy to  meet  the  changes  which  make  a  revision  neces- 
sary. The  present  is  not  a  forced,  but  the  natural 
and  settled  state  of  this  country.  The  events  of  the 
last  thirty  years  have  been  unpuaralleled  in  history — 
we  must  not  expect  their  recurrence  at  least  in  our  time ; 
it  requires  no  reasoning  to  prove  that  measures  calcu- 
lated on  a  general  war  in  Europe,  will  not  suit  a  gen- 
eral peace  ; — they  must  and  will  be  controlled  by  cir- 
cumstances :  we  must  look  to  facts,  and  profit  by  ex- 
perience ;  effects  will  flow  from  causes ;  they  cannot 
be  averted  or  avoided ;  we  must  meet  them  sooner  or 
later,  And  it  is  best  not  to  attempt  to  conceal  from 
ourselves  or  the  nation,  the  necessity  of  coming  back 
to  the  original  system  on  wliich  this  government  first 
commenced  its  operation. 

In  proposing  the  measures  whiclithe  committee  have 
reported,  we  have  tliouglit  it  best  to  avow  the  intention 
tu  'be  suc!j  a  change  in  our  internal  policy,  as  will  grad 
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ually  lead  the  people  of  this  country  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  any  other  for  the  essential  articles  of  subsist- 
ence and  the  means  of  defence,  well  knowing  it  is  a 
thankless  ungracious  task.  The  manufacturers  com- 
plain that  too  little,  the  merchants  that  any  thing,  and 
1  well  know  that  here  it  is  thought  that  too  much  has  been 
done.  These  measures  have  caused  much  excitement ; 
this  is  not  the  time  to  expect  that  justice  will  be  done 
to  our  motives,  but  the  committee  have  this — and  it  is 
no  small  satisfaction,  that  though  they  have  not  pleased 
others,  they  have  pleased  themselves.  Their  system 
has  been  matured  with  much  pains,  and  with  the  most 
anxious  desire  to  relieve  alike,  all  the  suffering  inter- 
ests of  the  country ;  how  far  this  bill  is  so  calculated 
the  house  will  judge,  from  an  examination  and  com- 
parison with  the  existing  tariff,  which  I  will  now  ex- 
plain, begging  that  gentlemen  will  not  forget  one  thing— ^ 
that  the  present  revenue  was  a  tariff  billy  reported  hij 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  more  to  aid  the  treas- 
nry  than  to  protect  the  industry  of  the  country.  The 
report  of  Mr.  Dallas  v/as  strongly  in  favour  of  domes- 
tic  manufactures  ;  yet,  in  that  of  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  word  manufac- 
tures is  not  mentioned  ;  I  presume  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  who  was  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  had  then  the  same  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject that  he  n{»w  entertains.  When  gentlemen  com- 
plain of  the  extravai3;ent  protection  that  this  bill 
affords  to  national  industry,  they  are,  perliaps,  not 
aware  that  in  szeneral  it  exceeds  but  in  a  small  deirree 
that  recommended  in  18 i6,  from  the  treasury — abuost 
exclusively  for  revenue  ;  they  must  not  think  it  strange 
if  a  committee  of  manufactures,  combining  this  with 
other  great  national  objects,  should  have  felt  it  their 
duty  to  propose  some  changes  necessary  to  meet  the 
calls  of  the  country. 

The  bill  proposes — 

A  duty  of  i2|  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  articles 
enumerated  in  the  first  class,  and  20  per  cent,  on  all 
not  enumerated,  which  cnAraco  many  raanufactures. 
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but  which  it  was  thought  be'st  not  to  paiticularize.  In 
the  present  tariff  these  were  at  7i  and  15  per  cent.— 
The  committee  could  discern  no  good  reason  for  leav- 
ing them  at  this  low  rate  of  duty,  and  were  abundantly 
qonvinced  that,  for  the  double  purpose  of  revenue  and 
manufactures,  the  proposed  rates  were  proper.  It 
would  be  going  too  much  in  detail  to  trace  the  various 
rates  of  ad  valorem  duties  from  1789  to  1804.  In 
that  year  they  were  permanently  fixed  at  1S|,  15  and 
20  ;  with  the  addition  of  the  Mediterranean  fund,  they 
were  15,  171  and  22^ — continued  so  during  the  most 
prosperous  period  of  our  commerce  and  revenue  in 
1812,  when  the  permanent  duties  were  doubled,  ma- 
king 27i,  32|  and  4v3§.  They  remained  so  until 
1815,  after  the  peace,  when  the  Mediterranean  fund 
ceased,  and  the  duties  remained  till  July,  1816,  at  the 
rates  of  25,  30  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Had 
they  remained  so,  you  would  not  have  been  assailed 
by  general  cries  of  distress  from  all  parts  of  the  na- 
tion ;  we  should  have  enjoyed,  not  a  nominal,  but  a 
real  independence  ;  our  resources  would  not  have  been 
sent  abroad  to  protect  and  reward  the  industry  of  oth- 
ers, to  the  ruin  of  our  own  merchants,  manufacturers 
and  farmers.  But  it  was  thought  proper  to  reduce 
the  duties,  and  the  fear  of  smuggling,  it  seems,  is  as- 
signed as  the  reason  5  I  am  not  enough  acquainted  with 
the  mysteries  of  commerce  to  know  v/hat  is  the  smug- 
gling point ;  Gentlemen  may  talk  about  it  as  they 
please,  there  is  no  evidence  that  our  duties  have  ever 
he^n  so  high  that  there  has  been  smuggling  to  any 
great  extent.  From  1804  to  1812,  the  lowest  rate  of 
duties  was  12|  percent.  Wo  heard  no  complaints  of 
smuggling  then ;  during  the  year  1815,  and  the  first 
six  months  of  18 1 6,  tlie  lowest  duty  was  25  per  cent. 
the  importation  of  ad  valorem  articles  in  1815,  amount- 
ed to  eighty-six  millions  of  dollars,  and  gentle-nien 
are  called  on  for  the  proof  of  smuggling.  Tiiey  must 
give  reasons  better  than  the  mere  suggestions  of  thi^ 
danger,  against  this  small  increase  of  duties,  which  is, 
in  effect,  only  coming  back  to  the  old  rates  before  the 
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^var.  We  are  not  to  be  deterred  by  threats  of  this 
kind ;  and,  judging  from  experience,  liave  no  fears  that 
an  increase  of  duties,  even  to  tlie  war  rates,  would  pro- 
duce this  effect  ;  but  if  there  was  danger,  it  is  no  ar- 
gument for  us  to  be  told,  that  this  government  is  una 
ble  to  enforce  measures  which  are  adopted  as  necessary 
to  the  general  w^elfare  ;  we  are  not  so  weak,  our  laws 
are  not  so  insufficiet ;  the  rates  proposed  have  been 
collected,  and  they  can  and  will  be  collected  if  enacted  ; 
when  the  danger  becomes  realized,  it  will  be  time  to 
apply  the  remedy  ;  while  it  is  merely  fanciful,  and, 
as  I  believe,  held  out  to  defeat  the  salutary  provisions 
of  this  bill,  1  shall  not  deem  it  worthy  of  farther  notice. 
The  next  rate  of  duty  is  25  per  cent — in  the  present 
tariff  these  articles  ara  rated  at  20,  but  in  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  they  w  ere 
recommended  at  22,  1  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  ex^ 
travagant  that  we  propose  an  addition  of  3  per  cent. 
Articles  of  copper  are  at  present  2d  per  cent.  One  ex- 
pression is  changed,  which  will  be  found  to  apply  to 
most  of  the  ad  valorem  articles  in  this  bill ;  in  the  old 
tariff  it  is,  "  material  of  chief  value,''  this  creates  great 
difficulty  at  the  customhouse,  where  an  article  is  com- 
posed of  materials  paying  a  different  duty,  it  is  gener- 
ally entered  as  made  of  that  which  pays  low  est — thus 
defrauding  the  revenue  and  injuring  the  manufacturer  : 
to  avoid  this,  the  committee  have  adopted  the  expres- 
sion ^^ component  material,"'  so  that  any  article  com- 
posed of  mixed  materials  pays  tlio  duty  of  the  highest. 
"The  house  will  observe  that  there  is  in  tliis  clause  «> 
drawback  of  the  duties  on  sheet  copper,  used  in  build- 
ing or  repairing  ships  ;  in  the  present  tariff,  ''  copper, 
or  brass  in  pigs,  bars  or  plates  suited  to  the  sheathing 
of  ships,"  is  duty  free.  Under  this  clause  all  sheet 
brass  and  copper  imported,  for  whatever  purpose,  is 
embraced  ;  to  the  great  injury  of  one  class  of  manufac- 
turers, and  the  diminution  of  the  revenue.  While  the 
committee  are  fully  disposed  to  protect  that  most  no- 
ble manufacture,  a  ship,  tiiey  are  unwilling  that  any 
other  advifage  should  be  taken  of  a  provision  intend- 
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ed  solely  for  this  purpose  ;  it  is  believed  that  this  ob- 
ject is  fully  answered  by  the  proposed  drawback  ;  it 
has  been  submitted  to  intelligent  and  experienced  mer- 
chants and  no  objections  have  occurred.  While  on 
this  subject  1  must  notice  some  publications  in  which 
the  committee  are  charged  with  hostility  to  commerce 
and  ship-building,  in  raising  the  duty  on  sheathing'; 
copper  and  sail-duck.  The  best  answer  to  the  charge 
is,  that  it  is  not  true ;  in  fact  this  bill  proposes  no 
change  on  either;  the  duck  is  an  important  article  of 
manufacture,  for  which  we  ought  not  to  be  dependent 
on  any  other  nation,  and  which  ought  to  be  encouraged  ; 
yet  the  committee  were  unwilling  to  interfere  with  it. 
We  expect  much  abuse  and  have  received  no  little  ; 
but  let  me  give  one  word  of  advice  to  those  inclined 
to  bestow  it  so  liberally — read  before  you  WTite. 

The  next  clause  proposes  a  duty  of  33  per  cent,  on 
woollens.  In  Mr.  Dallas'  taritTit  was  proposed  at  28,— 
on  cottons  of  33 — the  same  as  proposed  by  him  ;  both 
are  now  at  25  ;  these  being  among  the  most  important 
items  in  the  bill,  the  house  must  indulge  me  in  going 
fully  into  the  reasons  which  have  induced  the  commit- 
tee to  propose  the  additional  duty.  It  would  seem  al- 
most unnecessary  to  convince  this  house  that  the  inte« 
rest  of  the  nation  required  that  it  should  clothe  itself; 
that  it  ought  to  feed  itself  will  not  be  denied  ;  yet  food 
is  not  more  necessary  than  raiment,  and  I  cannot  seJc 
liow  any  people  can  be  independent  who  must  look 
abroad  for  that;  at  all  events,  the  committee  have  thought 
that,  in  bottoming  this  bill  on  this  national  principle, 
that  we  ought  to  feed,  clothe,  and  be  able  to  defend 
ourselves,  we  placed  it  on  ground  that  could  not  easily 
be  shaken.  Our  motives  rise  higher  than  the  interest 
of  manufacturers  :  whether  they  make  or  lose  money 
now  ;  whether  this  bill  tends  to  enrich  one  or  another, 
or  all  classes  of  society,  has  scarcely  entered  into  our 
consideration.  Th&  nation  must  command  its  oivn 
consumption,  its  own  means  of  defence.  The  last  war 
found  us  destitute, — I  beg  the  house  to  remember  what 
tlie  gentleman  from  Kentucky  told  us  the  other  day— 
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that  our  gallant  soldiers  were  destitute  of  clothing,  mi- 
til  the  govern oaent  connived  at  smuggling,  to  procure 
cloth  from  the  nation  with  whom  we  were  contending ; 
national  feeling,  if  not  interest,  should  forbid  the  recur- 
rence of  such  a  scene — it  shall  not  be  charged  on  the 
committee  of  manufactures.  If  it  was  right  iu  1816 
to  ijnpose  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  on  woollens  and  cot- 
tons, principally  with  a  view  to  revenue,  there  will  be 
found  a  strong  reason  for  its  increase  in  the  duties  novV 
imposed  by  the  British  government,  of  six  pence  ster- 
ling on  every  pound  of  wool,  and  six  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem on  cotton  wool,  imported  after  the  ^th  January. 
1820.  Wool  has  been  an  article  of  export  from  this 
country  to  Eogland ;  the  new  duty  excludes  it :  the 
ports  are  now  shut  against  your  provisions,  they  will 
«ot  permit  their  importation  till  the  price  of  wheat  is  ten 
^hillings  sterling  a  bushel.  Let  those  who  complain 
that  the  agricultural  interest  will  suffer  by  this  bill,  re- 
flect on  these  facts;  let  the  farmer  decide  whether  it  is 
most  for  his  interest  to  purchase  his  clothing  from  the 
foreign  manufacturer^  who  will  purchase  neither  his 
wool  uor  his  provisions,  or  the  domestic  one,  who  will 
give  him  a  market  for  both  :  in  his  anxiety  to  guard 
against  the  profits  which  may  accrue  to  his  iieif^hbours 
and  countrymen^  by  the  success  of  their  manufactures, 
let  him  b6  sure  that  he  falls  into  better  hands  by  trust- 
ing himself  to  tlie  liberality  of  foreigners.  It  is  feared 
that  there  will  be  a  monopoly  and  a  desire  of  specula- 
^on,  if  our  own  countrymen  can  supply  our  demands; 
yet  there  seems  to  be  no  fear  that  our  course  of  policy 
should  give  that  monopoly  to  the  British  manufacturers. 
Hundreds,  thousands  of  our  citizens  are  out  of  employ- 
ment ;  they  would  add  infinitely  to  tiie  national  wealth, 
to  our  independence,  and  save  its  resources  at  home,  if 
their  labour  was  employed  in  converting  our  raw  ma- 
terials into  fabrics  for  our  own  use  ;  but  it  is  contend- 
ed that  our  true  policy  is  to  employ  the  labour  of  other 
nations,  pay  them  the  profits  of  their  manufactures,  for 
the  purpose  of  directing  the  industry  of  ours  to  pro- 
ductions which  can  find  no  market  abroad,  and  havo 
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no  value  at  liorae.     These  new  duties  imposed  in  Ert- 
^land  on  wool  and  cotton,  ought  to  awaken  us  to  our 
situation  ;  no  part  of  the  country  ought  to  be  more  alive 
to  their  eiiects  than  that  from  which  the  opposition  to 
;this  measure  is  the  greatest.     England  does  not  wish 
/to  encourage  the  cotton  of  America;  she  gives  you  nn- 
j  equivocal  indications   of  her  policy  :  she  will  take  it 
I  till  her  colonies  can  furnish  licr  with  supplies.  Though 
j  her  best  customer,  though  she  now  depends  on  us  for 
the  raw  material  to  support  her  manufactures,  she  takes 
wool  from  the  continent,  cotton  from  us ;  but  imposes 
beavy  import  duties,  which  are  paid  by  lis  who  consiune 
the  mnniif act  lived  articles.     We  thus  furnish  her  g;ov- 
ernment  with  revenue,  her  labourers  with  employment, 
while  ours  are  idle — I  am  afraid  we  are  not  aware  of 
the  bold  and  dangerous  experiment  we  are  trying  ;  we 
are  now    to  decide  on    the  course   of  internal  policy 
which  shall  best  develope  the  resources,  promote  the 
industry,  and  secure  the  independence  of  oUr  country. 
Is  there  not  some  danger  of  our  erring,  by  adopting 
,   the  system  which  best   accords  with  the  views  of  the 
British  government?  if  it  were  submitted  to  them  to 
choose  a  set  of  measures  for  us  which  would  best  pro- 
;    mote  their  interest,  we  well  know  it  Vv^ould  be  such  as 
I    would  secure  to  their  merchants,   manufacturers  and 
mechanics,  the  supply  of  all  our  articles  of  consump- 
tion and  defence,  to  give  to  them  the  employment  of 
the  labour,  and  the  profits  of  converting  the  raw  ma- 
terials into  fabrics  for  us.     It  is  the  source  of  their  na- 
tional greatness;  the  great  object  to  which  all  their  ef- 
forts are  directed  :  their  policy  is  most  unyielding  and 
unbending  ;   it  has  existed  for  ages,  and  been  comple- 
ted by  a  steady  and  uniform  series  of  legislation  ;  they 
have   not  left  things  to  "regulate  themselves'^ — this 
has  not  been,  it  will  not  be  their  maxim  ;  but  they  wish 
10  see  it  adopted  ])y  those  who  are  to  be  the  dupes  of 
their  policy.     Wliat  is  sound  political  economy  there, 
\    is,  it  seems,  the  raving  of  madness,  the  result  of  empi- 
j   ricism  ;  yet  it  would  excite  some  sensation  in  this  house, 
I  'if  4he  ministers  of  England  should  formally  present  us 
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with  a  plan  for  our  adoption  ;  we  should  at  least  in- 
quire whether  it  was  the  result  of  their  friendship  to 
us,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  as  safe  to  trust  to 
the  opinion  and  advice  of  our  own  statesmen.     To  im- 
port only  our  raw  materials  and  provisions,  to  be  our 
exclusive  merchants  and  carriers,  was  their  colonial 
policy  before  the  revolution ;  the  great  men  whose  wis- 
dom carried  us  through  the  struggle,  did  not  then  think 
that  the  system  of  internal  policy,  which  was  best  cal- 
culated to  secure  our  independence,  and  to  coerce  En- 
gland to  respect  our  rights,  was  to  aiford  employment 
to  her  citizens,  encouragement  to  her  artificers,  to  the 
impoverishment  of  our  own.     The  immortal  congress  \ 
of  177*^?  entered  into  an  agreement  not  to  export  any   \ 
produce   to  England,  to  import  no  goods  from   that    \ 
country,  to  consume  none  made  there  ;  and  denounced, 
fts  enemies  to  American  liberty,  any  person  who  would 
violate  this  agreement.     It  has  never  been  charged  on    \ 
Bonaparte  that  he  was  deficient  in  foresight,  or  did  not     ' 
understand  the  mode  of  attacking  his  enemy :  his  con- 
tinental system  was  not  aimed  at  the  infiuence  or  po- 
litical power  of  England,  but  against  her  manufac- 
tures ;  that  he  knew  to  be  the  source  of  her  power  and 
there  he  attacked  her :  to  save  them  England  fought 
and  subsidized  ail  Europe.  There  has  been  a  strange 
revolution  in  the  moral  world,  if  the  connection  b©^ 
tween  causes  and  efi'ects  is  now  dissolved  ;  if  the  mea- 
sures which,  in  1774^?  were  necessary  to  secure,  would 
now  ba  destructive  of  the  great  interests  of  this  nation  : 
we  have  been  taught  to  look  with  veneration  to  that 
congress  ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  change  when  we  forget  theii* 
maxims  ;  and  in  contending  with  the  same  nation  for 
the  same  rights,  reject  and    spurn  their  principles  as 
wild  and  ruinous,  anxious  to  adopt  those  recommend- 
ad  by  the  ministry  and  political  economists  of  England. 
This  is,  at  all  events,   a  dangerous  experiment ;  be- 
fore we  trust  too  much  on  it,  we  ought  to  be  sure  that 
the  solid  interest  of  this  country,  and  not  its  destruc- 
tion, is  their  governing  principle.     It  will  be  said  that 
more  liberal  ideas  are  now  adopted  by  other  nations, 
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that  the  principles  of  political  economy  are  now  better 
understood.  France  has  been  mentioned  ;  but  when 
her  tariff  is  examined  it  will  be  found  to  be  more  rig- 
id, to  contain  more  prohibitions  than  that  of  England ; 
as  to  us  it  contains  some  provisions  which,  I  think^ 
cannot  fail  to  alarm  the  agriculturists,  the  cotton-plant- 
ers of  this  country.  It  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  look  at  theil*  import  duties  on  cotton  wool : 

From  India        -        -  30  frs.  per  100  kill.  =3  dis.  per  cwt 

other  countries  out  of  Europe  40         "  "         4 

entrepots         -         -         50         *'  cwt.  5 

Turkey      -        -        -     15  "  1  50 

Fn:ich  colonies         -       10  «  1 

This  short  item  contains  much  information  and  in- 
struction :  their  whole  tariff  breathes  against  your  agri- 
culture and  commerce  a  spirit  of  hostility  as  unequivo- 
cal as  any  regulation  of  England  ;  as  lo  cotton,  more 
so,  it  is  a  duty  of  four  dollars  per  100  pounds — equal 
to  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  raw  material,  while 
England  i)np(»ses  only  6 ;  that  ii,  is  aimed  at  this  coun- 
try is  evident  from  its  being  2  dolls.  50  per  100  pound 
more  than  on  cotton  fro  in  Turkey,  and  1  dollar  more 
than  from  India.  If  it  is  a  reason  why  the  cotton  of 
Turkey  should  be  preferred  on  account  of  the  profits  of 
her  trade,  it  cannot  extend  to  India,  to  which  they  ex- 
port little,  but  ought  to  bear  lightly  on  us,  as  we  are  one 
of  the  best  customers  of  France  for  her  wines,  brandy^ 
silks,  cotton  and  small  wares.  She  requires  our  cot- 
ton now,  but  this  duty  is  an  earnest  of  what  you  may 
expecL  from  her  when  she  can  procure  a  supply  from 
her  colonies  or  other  countries;  she  receives  your  to- 
bacco, but  takes  care  to  exclude  us  from  all  chance  of  a 
competition  in  the  market,  by  compelling  a  sale  to  the 
government,  who  buy  at  their  own  price.  Rice  from 
India  pays  1  dollar  per  cwt. — from  America  2  :  thus 
we  find  the  two  nations  with  whom  our  intercourse  is 
the  greatest,  pursue  the  same  policy  as  to  our  great 
agricultural  products,  the  only  ones  they  receive  from 
us — they  arc  enriched  by  the  manufacture  of  it ;  we 
purchase  immense  quantities  of  their  cottons  and  wool- 
lens and  silks  ;  these   favours  produce  no  relaxation 
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on  their  part.     Our  agriculture  and  manufactures  ar© 
now  prostrate,  commerce  goes  next ;  with  England  it 
is  safe^  not  because  it  can  regulate  itself,  but  because 
it  is  regulated  by  a  convention,  to  the  observance  of 
which  the  national  faith  is  pledged.     With  France  we 
have  none ;  your  ships  are  now  said  to  be  virtually  ex- 
cluded from  their  ports;  this  part  of  your  commerce  is 
now  to  be  protected  by  regulations — by  a  bill  now  on 
your  table,  laying  18  dollars  per  ton  on  French  ship- 
ping.    Their  code,  remember,  is  not  the  offspring  of   \ 
the  age  of  benighted  ignorance,  prejudice,  exploded    1/ 
theories,  or  of  the  man  against  whom  all  Europe  com- 
bined ;  but  adopted  in  1817  hy  the  government  which 
has  been  restored  by  a  common  struggle,  existing  in  all 
the  effulgence  of  the  light  which  has  been  shed  on  the 
subject  by  their  own  and  English  writers  on  political 
economy,  who  are  not  regarded  by  the  governments 
where  they  live;  whose  books  are  for  exportation,  not 
for  home  consumption,  and  now  for  sale  in  your  lobby, 
to  enlighten  you  on  the  merits  of  this  bill.     It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  much  regret  to  me  to  find  their  opinions  quoted 
with  respect  here,  when  they  are  disregarded  where 
they  are  known.     There  is  no  country  but  this  that 
studiously  leaves  her  great  concerns  to  regujate  themr- 
selves ;  they  are  all  guarded  and  preserved  by  regula- 
tions of  the  most  rigorous  kind,  ,>et  it  seems  to  be  ex- 
pected that,  when  our  establishments  are  obliged  to 
contend  with  those  of  other  countries — the  latter,  aided 
by  all  the  force  sind  influence  of  public  opinion  and  le- 
gislation, ours  can  succeed  against  this  unequal  compe- 
tition, the  neglect  of  government  and  public  prejudice. 
If  the  nations  with  Avhom^ve  vie  would  adopt  the  same 
maxims,  then  the  industry  of  this  country  would  pro- 
tect itself:  all  that  is  asked  is  to  meet  regulation  by  re- 
gulation, and  thus  make  the  competition  fair  and  equal. 
Apply  to  their  products  the  same  rules  that  they  apply 
to  ours  :  if  they  tax  our  raw  material,  tax  their  manu- 
factures to  the  encouragement  of  ours  ;  if  they  exclude 
our  provisions,  exclude  their  products  ;  let  our  legis- 
lation keep  pace  with  theirs  :  then  our  industry  will  be 
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protectcil,  foreign  nations  will  be  compelled  to  observ  e 
practically  the  rule  which  they  discard  fro:n  their  code, 
but  press  into  ours — '^let  things  regulate  themselves.'^ 
I  shall  be  satisfied  with  any  course  if  it  is  uniform,  no 
regulation^— or  regulation  against  regulation.  If  these 
views^  or  any  of  them  are  correct,  it  will  not  be  thought 
unreasonable  that  the  committee  have  recommended  an 
additional  duty  on  cotton  and  woolens  of  eight  per 
cent. — it  is  not  so  much  a  protecting  as  a  countervail- 
ing duty,  to  cauuteract  the  new  duties  imposed  in 
France  and  England  on  our  cotton  and  wool.  Ha4 
these  duties  existed  or  been  known  at  the  time  of  form- 
ing our  present  tariff,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  duty  would  have  been  higher  ;  the  proposed 
addition  is  certainly  moderate  and  consistent  with  ev- 
ery princi[>le  of  national  interest ;  The  minimum  has 
not  been  changed.  It  is  proper  here  to  remark  that, 
by  estimating  all  cotton  goods  to  have  cost  25  cents  a 
yard,  and  assessing  the  duty  on  that  sum,  the  coarser 
cottons  of  India  have  been  excluded  ;  and  I  beg  the 
house  not  to  lose  sight  of  one  fact,  which  is  admitted 
by  all  to  be  true,,  that  coarse  domestic  cottons  are  now 
made  cheaper  than  they  were  ever  imported.  The  re- 
mark is  equally  true  of  nails,  and  every  other  article 
of  which  this  country  commands  the  consumption;  the 
domestic  competition  will  have  this  effect  on  every  ar- 
ticle ;  this  fact  ought  to  quiet  the  fears  of  gentlemen 
who  affect  to  think  that  the  encouragenient  of  domes- 
tic industry  tends  to  take  from  the  many  a  bounty 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  Such  has  been  the  case  in 
all  other  conutries--those  whicZi  exclude  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  fabrics,  always  undersell  those  who 
leave  things  to  regulate  themselves. — The  experience 
of  nations,  for  ages,  cannot  deceive  us  ;  it  is  at  all  events 
not  safe  to  adopt  theories  and  reject  the  lights  of  histo- 
ry and  experience;  let  us  follow  the  course  which  has 
led  other  nations  to  greatness— it  will  be  time  to  prefer 
theory  to  fact,  to  adopt  the  dreams  of  speculative  wri- 
ters, when  we  shall  have  discovered  that  the  principles 
which  make  others  rich  will  impoverish  us;  that  the 
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path  which  conducts  others  to  wealth  and  power,  will 
lead  us  to  poverty  and  colonial  dependance.  In  a  word, 
that,  if  we  sell  more  than  we  buy,  if  our  income  ex- 
ceeds our  expenditure,  we  are  ruined  ;  that,  if  the  far- 
mer buys  his  goods  from  those  who  buy  his  produce, 
and  give  it  a  value  at  home  which  it  has  not  abroad, 
he  pays  a  bounty  to  the  manufacturer.  / 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  bill  recommends  an  ad 
ditional  duty  on  cottons  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  of  7  per  cent  and  of  10  on  silks.     It  was  done 
for  these  reasons  :  that  the  countries  whence  these  ar- 
ticles are  imported  consume  none  of  our  raw  mate- 
rials, afford  no  market  for  our  produce,  enjploy  none 
of  the  labour,  and  exhaust  the  specie  of  the  country  ; 
it  is  but  fair  that  a  preference  should  be  given  to  tlie 
fabrics  of  those  nations  who  receive  from  us  something 
in  return — There  was  an  additional  reason   why  the 
committe  thought  it  best  to  make  this  discrimination — 
It  is  a  matter  of  serious  complaint  that  the  duties  im- 
posed by  the  French  government  on  American  tonnage 
have  nearly  destroyed  our  commerce  with  France  :  It 
is  now  said  to  be  cheaper  to  send  a  cargo  there  in  a 
French  ship,  and  pay  freight,  than  in  one  of  our's  and 
pay  none — tlie  difference  of  the  duties  and  charges  is 
estimated  at  about  3,500  dollars  a   voyage.     This  is 
another  consequence  of  the  peace  in  Europe  :  every 
nation  is  now  desirous  of  reclaiming  its  own  commerce 
of  carrying  its  own  productions,  and    bringing   back 
the  articles  it  wants.     We  have  had  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  world  ;  the  protection  of  our  Hag  was  wanted— 
now  every  flag  protects  itsclf-the  commerce  of  other 
nations  will  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  ours.  Reg- 
ulations which  are  to  produce  this  effect^  cannot   be 
called  hostile  or  u:i friendly  ;  they   result  from  tiie  de- 
sire which  all  govern'uients  ought  to  feel  of  protecting 
their  awn  interest :  it  is  equally  vain  for  us  to  expect 
our  commerce  to  be  what  it  has  been,  as  that  the  nations 
of  Europe  will  give  ours  a  preference  to  their  own- 
(these  are  maxiLis  reserved  for  our  adoption.)     How 
to  shape  our  course  of  legislation  on  this  subject*  is  a 
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matter  of  extreme  difficulty. ---Commitees  of  this  house 
have  different  plans  ;  a  system  of  commercial  warfare 
]&  recommended^  in  the  hopes  that  France  will  relax 
in  hers ;  we  have  thought  it  safest  to  make  an  appeal, 
yot  to  her  fears,  but  to  her  interest---to  give  her  a  peace 
offering  by  prefering  hers  to  the  fabrics  of  India,  rath- 
er than  to  provoke  by  excluding  her  ships  from  our 
ports  ;  as  it  affects  merely  the  manufactures  of  the 
country,  the  latter  would  be  the  course  to  be  pursued ; 
for  if^  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war  of  legislation,  she 
should  exclude  our  cotton,  the  raisers  of  it  will  join 
us  in  creating  a  market  at  home.  In  thus  recommend- 
ing the  measure  which  is  opposed  to  the  interest  of 
those  for  whose  exclusive  benefit  ilm  committee  are 
said  to  be  acting,  we  hope  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
hostility  to  commerce.  The  navigation  acts  on  your 
table  are  bold  measures,  designed  to  compel  the  two 
most  powerful  nations  of  Europe  to  give  up  their  favou- 
rite systems  of  commercial  and  colonial  policy  ;  not  the 
expedients  of  yesterday  or  the  moment,  but  settled, 
matured,  and  acted  on  for  more  than  a  century,  which 
have  entered  into  all  their  favourite  plans  of  commer- 
cial and  naval  greatness.  In  such  a  contest  there  is 
much  risked ;  if  these  measures  produce  the  desired 
effect,  I  shall  not  be  among  the  last  to  rejoice  :  but  if 
they  fail — if,  instead  of  saving,  they  destroy  our  com- 
merce, of  producing  a  relaxation,  they  only  add  rigour 
to  the  regulations  they  are  intended  to  counteract,  it 
shall  not  be  charged  on  the  committee  of  manufactures 
that  it  was  a  part  of  their  system.  Had  these  naviga- 
tion acts  emanated  from  us  I  well  know  the  clamour 
that  would  have  been  excited  ; '  as  they  have  came 
from  the  commercial  committee,  they  will  be  hailed  by 
the  mercantile  interest,  as  the  meansof  restoring  com- 
merce, and  I  hope  they  may  prove  so ;  but  having  a 
different  opinion,  fearful  that  this  measure  would  rer 
coil  upon  us,  destroying  what  it  was  intended  to  save, 
we  have  inserted  this  feature  in  the  bill. 

A  duty  of  S5  per  cent,  is  proposed  on  linen,  and  a 
minimus  of  Sr?  cents.     The  rate  proposed  by  the  com- 
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mittee  of  ways  and  means  in  1816  was  ^0 — it  was  fix- 
ed at  15;  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  items  of 
domestic  consumption  ;  flax^  the  raw  material  raised 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  is  not  an  article  of  export 
to  any  great  extent ;  linen  is  one  of  the  most  favoured 
manufactures  of  Ens;land9  it  pays  no  excise  for  home 
consumption,  and  the  g  vernment  pays  a  custom-house 
bounty  of  25  per  cent,  (on  coarse  fabrics)  when  export- 
ed. Woollens  and  plain  cottons  receive  none  ;  the  du- 
ty on  them  therefore  operates  for  the  double  purpose 
of  revenue  and  a  preference  of  ours  over  the  imported 
article  ;  but  as  to  linen,  the  present  duty  only  operates 
as  a  tax  on  our  own  consumption,  being  ten  per  cent. 
less  than  the  British  export  bounty — affording,  contra- 
ry to  all  principles  of  a  wise  policy,  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  the  foreign  manufacture.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  any  sound  reason  for  leaving  this  most  impor- 
tant article  so  wholly  unprotected ;  in  the  present  ta- 
riff, if  the  committee  have  eiTed,  it  is  in  not  proposing 
a  still  higher  rate  of  duty  ;  oa  coarse  linen  it  only 
equals  the  bounty,  and  then,  so  far  as  respects  the  com^ 
petition  with  our  fabrics,  makes  it  duty  free ;  on  the 
finer,  it  has  some  small  operation  as  a  protecting  duty. 
This  increase  of  duty  on  linen  has  caused  much  com- 
plaint ;  the  house  will  now  judge  with  what  reasou 
this  bill  is  called  an  extravagant  one,  other  objections, 
when  examined,  will  be  found  to  have  no  more  foun- 
dation than  this. 

The  next  clause  proposes  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  on 
silk  from  India,  20  from  other  places — it  now  pays  15, 
No  good  reason  could  be  discovered  for  so  low  a  rate — 
it  is  an  article  used  mostly  by  the  rich  ;  there  is  less 
danger  of  smuggling  than  on  most  others — it  is  import- 
ed only  in  large  and  valuable  ships  ;  and,  if  from  In- 
dia, is  allowed  to  be  landed  only  in  specified  ports  ; 
a  very  intelligent  merchant  from  Boston,  recommended 
a  duty  of  33  per  cent,  on  all  kinds,  from  every  country 
alike  ;  there  will  probably  be  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed increase.  Haw  silk  is  made  duty  free  in  this, 
though  in  the  present  tariff  it  paid  the  same  duty  as 
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(he  manufactured.     Printed  books  are  at  35,  the  same 
as  proposed  by  Mr.  Dallas  in  1816 — they  pay  15  at 
present.     Paper  and  leather — the  raw  materials,  are 
now  at  30 ;  the  manufactured  article  should  be  higher 
as  it  gives  employment  to  much  of  the  labour,  and  a 
market  for  many  of  the  products  of  the  country.     If 
imported  for  colleges,  &c.   they  are  duty  free;  if  for 
common  sale,  they  are  a  most  important  article  of  con- 
sumption, and  like  others  should  be  made  at  home  :  if 
for  mere  amusement  or  works  of  taste,  they  are  fair 
subjects  of  revenue  :  none  can  better  afford  to  pay  tax- 
es than  men  of  leisure  and  wealth,     if  any  gentleman 
thinks  a  discrimination  ought  to  be  made  so  as  to  im- 
pose a  lower  rate  of  duty  on  works  of  science  and  mere 
literature,  there  will  be  no  objection.     The  other  items 
in  this  clause  are  generally  at  35  per  cent — the  same 
r<s  recommended  by  Mr,  Dallas,  and  in  the  present  ta- 
liif  are  rated  at  30.  The  house  will  thus  perceive  that 
on  articles  paying  an  ad  valorem  duty  the  proposed  in- 
crease is  generally  from  5  to  10  per  cent.     If  the  only 
protection  offered  by  tliis  bill  to  the  national  industry 
consisted  in  the  mererateof  duties,  they  will  be  found 
ijot  to  come  up  to  what  Jire  generally  called  protecting,, 
hot  would  be  justified  for  the  mere  purpose  of  revenue^i 
The  committee  were  sensible  that  if  all  the  protection 
necessary  was  in  the  imposition  of  high  duties,   that 
the  cry  of  extravagence  and  smuggling  might  defeat 
their  measures  ;  they   have  thought  the  object  could 
be  better  accomplished  by  adding  such  provisions   to 
the  bill  as  w^ould  effectually  secure  the  collection  of 
the  ^duties  imposed,  and  so  to   apportion  them  as  to 
produce  not  only  revenue  by  the  consumption,  but  be, 
in  some  measure,  a  disi^rimination  between  the  foreign 
and  domestic  manufacture  ;  in  this  view  we  hope  that 
all  will  concur.     The  mode  of  ascertaining  the  value 
of  goods  on  which  a  duty  is  to  be  as^sesscd,  has  been 
attended  with  much  difficulty  ;  an  almost  constant  war 
between  the  merchants  and  the  oificers  of  the  customs, 
and  has  been  often  changed.     The   original  mode  of 
ascertalniningtlie  vajue  ^^at  the  time  and  place  of  im- 
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portation/'  prescribed  by  the  act  of  1790,  was  the  fair- 
est and  most  equitable,  as  an  ad  valorem  duty,  it  was 
in  fact  what  it  purported  to  be — so  much  per  cent,  oa 
the  value.  But,  as  a  different  standard  of  valuation  has 
long  since  been  adopted,  it  was  thought   best  not  so 
much  to  alter  as  to  modify  it ;  tlie  mode  proposed  in 
this  bill  has  been  pursued — but  the  committee  are  not 
tenacious  on  this  point.     There  is,  however,  one  fea- 
ture in  this  clause  whicli  is  deemed  of  infiuite  import- 
ance to  the  manufacturing  interests,    and   which  the 
house  must  indulge  me  with  explaining.     It  is  the  ad- 
dition to  the  valuation,  of  all  drawbacks,  bounties ,  pre^ 
miams  and  allowances,  which  are  paid  by   foreiga 
governments  on  exportation,  and  assessing  the  ad  va- 
lorem duty  on  the  aggregate  value  thus  ascertained. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  our  system  of  imposts 
which  is  avowedly  for  the  double  purpose  of  revenue 
and  the  protection  of  our  own  manufactures,  should 
have  overlooked  this  provision,  which  is  indispensible 
for  the  latter.     The  house  will  at  once  perceive  that  if 
the  foreign  export  bounty  equals  our  impost  duty  on 
the  same  article,  the  duty  is  only  a  tax  on  the  consump- 
tion of  our  citizens— the  foreign  article  comes  into  the 
market  on  the  same  terms  as  the  domestic  5  this  is  ful- 
ly exemplified  in  the  article  of  lined.     The  British 
government  pay  the  exporter   25  per  cent,  bounty — 
ours  charging  the  importer 25  percent,  import  duty,  it 
thence  becomes  duty  free.     At  the  present  duty  of  10 
percent,  the  importer  has  a  clear  profit  of  10  percent, 
after  paying  our  duty :  this  is,  certainly,  left-handed 
protection  to  manufactures.     Hence  it  is  that,  without 
inquiry  into  the  cause,  we  are  told  you  are  unreasona- 
ble ;  no  duties  will  satisfy  you ;  the  great  reason  why 
many  of  the  present  ones  are  incompetent  is,  that  they 
are  checked  and  rendered  unavailing  by  this  artful 
and  masterly  system  of  bounties  and  drawbacks.     It 
is  the  true  secret  by  which  to  account  for  the  immense 
wealth  and  power  of  a  nation  whose  population  but 
little  exceeds  our  own  :  she  is  too  wise  to  trust  to  im- 
posts as  the  sole  source  of  revenue  ;  commands  her  own 
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,  consumption,  drav/s  the  chief  support  of  her  govern- 
^  ment  by  an  excise  on  hev  manufactures;  they  afford 
Y  BoatcTials  and  open  new  sources  for  commerce ;  her 
\  system  of  bounties  enables  her  artificers  to  undersell 
j  other  nations  in  their  own  ports,  while  her  political 
/  economists  mislead  us  by  their  speculative  and  ruinous 
I  theories.  The  article  of  linen  fully  illustrates  her  po- 
licy. Though  her  taxes  and  expeiices  are  enormously 
oppressive  on  the  people,  yet  the  makers  of  linen  pay 
none — no  excise  on  their  materials  or  manufacture  ;  to 
encourage  this  fabric,  which  unites  the  three  great  in- 
terests of  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures,  she 
"wisely  apportions  the  burthens  of  her  government  so 
as  to  leave  this  unembarrassed.  This  accounts  for  tli« 
cheapness  of  the  article  at  home,  and,  added  to  the 
enormous  bounty  on  the  export,  gives  the  true  reason 
for  underselling  us.  Let  the  British  abolish  this  sys- 
tem ;  let  an  article  pay  the  same  price  for  home  con- 
sumption as  for  exportation,  it  will  then  be  seen  there 
is  not  much  difference  between  manufacturing  here 
and  there.  One  article  pays  an  enormous  excise,  ano- 
ther none  ;  let  them  be  equalized  and  neither  have  an 
export  bounty ;  in  the  aggregate  it  will  be  found  that 
we  could  meet  them  in  market,  if  not  without  any,  with 
a  small  rate  of  protecting  duty.  Let  cottons,  woollens 
and  linens  pay  the  same  excise  as  glass,  beer  and  spi- 
rits, and  cost  to  the  consumer  in  this  country  as  much 
as  they  do  in  England,  you  would  be  called  on  for  lit- 
tle further  protection  to  our  industry.  The  manufac 
turer  of  these  articles  pays  no  part  of  the  expenccs  of 
their  government,  is  burthened  with  no  taxes,  because 
they  are  the  sources  of  their  greatness,  the  machinery 
by  which  they  draw  to  themselves  the  resources  of  all 
nations  wlio  purchase  thpra  ;  retaining  us,  their  com- 
mercial, naval  and  political  rivals,  in  a  state  of  coloni- 
al vassalage.  It  would  be  right  and  fair  to  aim  at 
once  at  this  system,  by  adding  to  the  ad  valorem  a  spe- 
cific duty  equal  to  the  bounty  paid  and  drawback  of 
excise  allowed  on  the  exportation ;  then  our  duties 
might  be  called  protecting  cues,  and  be  said  to  afford 
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efficient  protection  to  our  manufactures  ;  then  the  com- 
petition would  be,  on  national  and  individual  grounds, 
a  fair  one  ;  but  the  committee,  aware  that  this  is  the 
iirst  attempt  to  introduce  such  a  principle  into  our  code^ 
that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  attempt  too  much  at 
once,  only  propose  to  consider  the  bounty  and  draw- 
back  as  a  part  of  the  original  cost  on  whit:h  the  duty  is 
to  be  assessed.     To  exemplify  this  on  linen,  a  duty  of 
%5  per  cent,  would  only  counteract  thebounty;  we  re- 
commend the  addition  of  only  one  fourth  of  that  amount, 
not  to  introduce  a  war  of  legislation,  but  in  some  meas- 
ure to  countervail  the  operation  of  their  system  ;  in- 
creased duties  will  be  inoperative  when  they  are  eva- 
ded by  increased  bounties.     I  hope  these  principles 
will  meet  the  approbation  of  the  house  ;  if  they  do  not, 
all  our  laws  will  be  vain  :  we  had  better  say  at  once 
to    those  who  want  protection,  ''  let  things  regulate 
themselves.'^     If  it  is  proper  to  act  at  all,  we  must  act 
efficiently  :  the  interests  of  our  country  are  assailed  by 
an  enemey  deep  in  his  designs,  persevering  in  their  ex* 
ecution,  governed  by  a  spirit  ever  wake  and  watchful, 
deterred  by  no  opposition,  subdued  by  no  difficulties; 
the  wisdom  and  the  resources  of  a  mighty  empire  diree- 
ed  to  one  great  object^ — the  supply  of  foreign  nations 
with  the  articles  of  consumption.     Great  as  she  is  we 
can  me.et  her  in  open  war,  can  beat  her  on  the  land,  the 
water,  and  in  the  calunet — but  succumb  in  legislation ; 
become  the  dupes  of  her  policy,  quietly  indifferent  to   \ 
the  exhaustion  of  our  resources,  which  flow  to  her  in  / 
one  constant,  increasing  current;  our  dependence  on  / 
her  almost  daily  increasing,  she  exulting  in  the  success-  / 
ful  operations  of  her  policy,  relieved  from  the  expense/ 
of  governing  us,  enjoying  all  the  benefits  we  could  af4 
ford  her  as  colonies.     When  other  interests  are  endan  A 
gered  by  foreign  powers  or  regulation,  you  are  not 
backward  in  resisting  them  at  the  risk  of  a  war  ;  if  a 
ship  or  cargo  is  seized,  a  seaman,  native  or  naturaliz-  . 
ed,  impressed,  or  discriminating  duties  imposed  on  \ 
tonnage,  you  do  not  leave  things  to  ''  regulate  them-  \ 
selves  ;'^  evei-y  thing  is  protected,  everything  defend 
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ed  but  manufactures ;  these  alone  are  unworthy  of  na^ 
tional  protection.  Decrees  and  orders  in  council  that 
embarrass  commerce,  are  not  suffered  to  operate  unmo- 
lested ;  but  a  system  of  bounties  and  drawbacks,  des- 
tructive not  only  of  interests  equally  important,  but  in 
their  consequences  involving  all  in  one  common  des- 
truction, are  practically  opposed  only  by  the  favourite 
maxim,  leave  us  alone,  let  them  res^ulate  themselves, 
I  hope  we  shall  extend  it  to  all,  or  be  consistent,  and 
apply  it  to  none.  We  are  independent  in  name,  have 
the  powers  of  self-government;  but  tamely  content 
ourselves  with  being  dependent  on  our  rival  for  arti- 
cles of  necessity  and  the  means  of  defence  :  we  cannot 
clothe  or  arm  our  soldiers,  build  or  equip  a  navy,  with- 
out procuring  from  England  the  means.  National 
pride  and  honour  ought  to  revolt  at  the  degrading  re- 
flection. I  hope  to  see  the  day  when,  in  full  command 
of  our  consumption  and  means  of  defence,  our  resour- 
ces retained  at  home,  our  great  interests  safe  from  fo- 
reign competition,  we  shall  be  in  fact,  as  well  as  name, 
free  and  independent  states.  This  consummation  will 
not  be  brought  about  by  folding  our  arms,  and  leaving 
the  industry  of  the  country  to  regulate  itself;  it  was 
not  thus  that,  in  the  first  punic  war,  you  emerged  from 
colonial  dependence  ;  that,  in  the  second,  you  success- 
fully defended  your  dearest  national  rights  :  before 
we  can  be  what  our  resources  enable  us  to  attain,  you 
must  wage  the  third  punic  war — not  of  arms,  but  of 
legislation  :  assail  our  rival  where  she  is  vulnerable, 
in  the  source  of  our  greatest  danger ;  her  systems  of 
bounties,  drawbacks  and  premiums,  and  in  her  manu- 
factures where  the  congress  of  1774^  assailed  her :  go 
at  least  as  far  as  self-defence  will  authorise — protect 
oureTwn. 

/The  bill  proposes  an  additional  duty  on  hemp  of  20 
dollars  per  ton  ;  it  was  deemed  necessary  that,  for  an 
article  of  the  first  necessity,  without  which  we  could 
neither  build  nor  equip  a  ship,  we  should  not  be  de- 
pendent as  we  now  are  for  the  supply  of  foreign  na- 
tions ;  in  case  of  a  war,  all  our  naval  preparations 
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might  be  suspended  until  it  could  be  produced  here  ; 
it  is  so  essential  for  national  defence,  that  we  must 
command  enough  for  our  own  coasumption.  Viewed 
as  an  agricultural  production,  which  was  formerly  rais- 
ed in  great  quantities  in  the  western  states,  but  which 
has  been  destroyed  by  foreign  competition,  or  as  a  ma- 
nufacture, it  equally  deserves  protection ;  at  a  time 
when  our  provisions,  excluded  from  foreign  markets, 
do  not  command  a  price  which  pays  the  expense  of 
cultivation ;  when  the  agriculture  of  the  country  is  as 
depressed  as  its  manufactures^  it  needs  at  least  so  much 
protection  as  to  enable  it  to  compete  with  foreign  pro- 
ductions. These  reasons,  it  is  hoped,  will  exempt  the 
duty  on  this  item  from  the  charge  of  hostility  to  agri- 
culture. This  article  now  pays  a  duty  of  30  dollars  a 
ton,  the  wholesale  price  of  which  is  two  hundred  and 
forty  dollars,  or  equal  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent. 
ad  valorem :  the  proposed  increase  will  be  twenty-one 
per  cent.  If  considered  as  a  manufactured  article, 
essential  for  consumption  and  defence,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  propriety  of  the  increased  duty  will  be  apparent, 
as  it  can  be  raised  to  an  amount  far  beyond  the  de- 
mand ;  the  domestic  competition  will  make  the  incre- 
sed  price  on  the  imported  article  but  temporary.  The 
same  apply  to  the  additional  duty  on  cotton,  and  the 
further  one  which  must  meet  with  general  assent,  that 
if  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  supply  the  country  with 
their  fabrics,  they  ought  to  use  our  own  raw  material, 
and  not  import  from  India.  The  cotton  planters  must 
not  indulge  in  fancied  security;  in  1817,  the  foreign 
cotton  imported  and  consumed  in  the  United  States, 
was  1,700,000  pounds  ;  in  1818,  4^,000,000  ;  in  l8i9, 
it  amounted  to  6,700,000  :  when  they  find  it  thus  in- 
creasing, and  France  and  England  imposing  high  du- 
ties on  its  importation,  they  ought  to  be  awakened  to 
the  necessity  of  at  least  securing  the  domestic  market, 
not  trusting  entirely  to  the  foreign  :  the  day  may  not 
be  very  distant  when  they  will  find  from  experience, 
that  their  favourite  maxim  of  "  let  us  alone,^'  will  ap- 
ply as  little  to  agriculture  as  it  now  does  practically  to 
commerce. 
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I  now  coiuo  to  two  items  on  which  the  house  will 
not  only  expect  hut  require  me  to  say  something,  ^?as^ 
and  iron — one,  infinitely  interesting  to  the  district,  the 
other  to  the  state  I  represent.  It  is  best  not  to  mince 
maters  ;  but  to  speak  plainly  ;  this  has  been  called  a 
Pittsburgh,  a  cut  glass  bill,  local,  partial  in  its  opera- 
tions— and  1  have  been  cliarged  with  framing  it  from 
inrtested  motives.  Gentlemen  had  better  be  cautions 
how  they  use  the  word  Pittsburgh  as  a  name  of  re- 
proach ;  it  may  be  like  the  term  whig,  one  of  pride 
and  not  of  disgrace.  I  tell  the  house  frankly,  that  I 
have  not  lost  sight  of  the  interest  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
would  never  forgive  myself  if  I  had ;  but  the  charges 
shall  be  met  plainly,  and  if  you  are  not  convinced  that 
the  interests  of  that  place  are  identified  with  the  na- 
tion, that  cztf  glass  can  be  defended  on  national  grounds 
then  I  agree,  that  Pittsburgh,  its  representative,  its  fa- 
vorite manufacture,  and  the  tarifl",  may  go  together.  I 
will  rest  the  whole  bill  on  this  item,  and  freely  admit 
that  the  increase  of  duty  on  glass,  plain,  not  cut,  is 
among  the  greatest  proposed.  In  selecting  articles 
worthy  of  national  protection,  none  are  more  eminently 
deserving  of  it  than  those,  the  raw  materials  of  which 
are  of  no  value  for  exportation — the  conversion  of  which 
into  articles  for  use,  produces  something  out  of  nothing 
— turns  into  manufactures  of  the  greatest  value  and 
beauty,  the  worthless  produce  of  the  earth — furnishes 
a  market  for  the  productions  of  the  farmer,  gives  em- 
ployment not  only  to  labouring  men,  but  boys  who 
would  otherwise  contract  habits  of  idleness  and  vice. 
The  foreign  material  bears  to  the  manufactured  article 
the  proportion  of  twenty-five  cents  to  one  hundred 
dollars  ;  the  rest  is  the  product  of  our  own  soil — small 
quantities  of  ashes  and  lead  the  principal  material  sand, 
which  is  fit  for  no  other  purpose,  not  even  to  make 
viiortar — stone  coal,  the  machinery.  In  the  days  of 
our  prosperity  we  have  made  to  the  amount  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  of  dollars  worth  in  a  year  :  it  was  so- 
much  money  extracted  from  the  bow  els  of  the  cartli 
by  the  labor  of  Imndreds  ailding  to  the  wealth   and 
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comfort  of  all  within  tbe  sphere  of  its  action  ;  now  we 
make  I  may  say  none.  Will  gentlemeti  tell  me,  who 
has  profited  by  the  clian^e — the  farmer,  the  laborer, 
our  country,  or  tlw  foreign  manufacturer  P  Plain  glasj? 
now  pays  an  impost  duty  of  twenty  per-cent.  it  is  pro- 
posed 10  raisTe  it  and  make  it  specific  ten  cents  a  pound  i 
ia  England,  the  impost  duty  amounts  to  a  prohibi- 
tion— made  there,  it  pays  for  home  consumption,  am 
excise  of  4/  18s.  sterlini:;  on  the  100  weisiht — on  ex- 
portation,  there  is  a  draw^back  of  the  excise,  and  a  cus  ] 
torn  bounty  of  one  pound  five  shillings  sterling,  making] 
In  all  Ql  35.  equal  to  twenty-eight  cents  a  pound  be- 
tween the  price  to  the  consumer  in  En?;land  and  here. 
The  custom  house  bounty  alane  amounts  to  near  six 
cents  a  pound :  and  from  this  document,  taken  from 
the  curstom  house  in  Boston,  it  appears  that,  in  an  in- 
voice amounting  to  1291  in  value,  the  British  bounty 
amounts  to  120  dollars,  our  import  duty  of  20  per  cent, 
to  114,  leaving  a  clear  profit  of  si^  dollars  ;  with  the 
addition  of  the  excise  draw-back  on  an  invoice  of  ,^50 
pounds  sterling,  the  importer,  after  paying  all  export 
duties,  freight  insurance,  commission  and  all  charges 
mases  a  clear  profit  ofjl/.— Has  not  this  article  pecu- 
liar claims  on  us  for  protection?  The  present  duty 
is  a  mere  tax  on  the  consumer  :  it  operates  as  no  dis 
criminalion  between  ours  and  the  industry  of  other  na- 
tions  ;  but  leaves  it  to  struggle  against  the  eifects  of  a 
positive  premium  on  i importation.  The  proposed  in- 
crease will  not,  as  a  protecung  duty,  amount  to  more 
than  twenty  per  ceot.  ad  valoiem — on  cut  glass  it  if? 
only  proposed  to  add  live  per  cent  the  duty  is  now 
thirty.  I  am  aware  of  the  objections  to  the  duty  on  plain 
glass,  and  am  sorry  to  find  them  come  from  manufac- 
tures, glass  cutters,  not  tnakern.  but  importers  of  plain 
glass,  who  are  not  satisfied  with  thirty-five  on  cut  glass, 
and  represent  plain  as  a  ravy  matirial  which  ought  to 
be  duty  free.  In  Pittsburgh,  it  is  both  made  and  cut, 
and  the  house  will  judge  who  is  most  actuated  by  na- 
tional principles^  which  plan  adds  most  to  the  sum  of 
national  wealthy  industry  and  rfesou.rce«.     Gentlemen 
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are  mistaken  in  supposing  mine  an  iron  making— ^it  is 
an  iron  buying,  iron  consuming  district.  The  time 
has  been  when  6000  tons  were  purchased  annually, 
not  one  of  which  was  made  in  the  district ;  But  to 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance— it  is  her  staple  manufacture  ;  to  the  nation  the 
all  essential  article  for  private  consumption  and  pub- 
lic defence.  It  ought  to  b^e  less  interesting  to  us  whe- 
ther it  requires  pmtectionV'whether  the  establishments 
for  its  manufacture  are  declining  or  prosperous — we 
can  and  must  supply  ourselves.  Every  part  of  the 
union  abounds  with  the  raw  material,  it  is  perfectly 
worthless  for  ail  other  purposes ;  not  fit  for  roads, 
the  working  of  it  not  only  employs  much  of  the  labour, 
but  furnishes  a  market  for  much  of  the  produce  of  our 
soil :  these  good  effects  are  not  confined  to  a  small 
space  ;  an  instance  of  this  occurs,  in  the  fact  that  the 
iron  works  in  the  interior  of  our  state,  are  supplied 
with  bacon  from  Kentucky  ;  the  remark  is  true  of  this 
as  of  all  other  manufactures,  that  the  farmer  is  among 
those  who  derive  the  most  profit  from  their  success. — 
It  is  matter  of  most  perfect  astonishment,  that  so  im-' 
portant  an  article  should  have  been  not  only  so  per- 
fectly and  wantonly  abandoned  by  the  present  tariff, 
but  pointedly  selected  for  reprobation  by  a  strange 
policy — which,  whilst  it  raised  the  duties  on  most  oth- 
er ai?ticles,  reduced  that  on  iron  nearly  100  per  cent. — 
JB'roni  1804  until  1815,  it  was  at  seventeen  and  a  half 
per  ceut.  and  until  1816  at  15 — a  duty  which  might 
have  saved  these  interesting  establishments  thus  appa- 
rently destroyed  by  design  :  pigs  and  castings  in  1816, 
paid  fifteen  per  cent,  ad  valorem:  bar  iron  nine  doU 
tars  d  ton^  equal  to  say  nine  per  cent,  ad  valorem  : 
in  1818  the  duties  were  increased  to  fifty  cents  a  hun- 
dred on  pigs,  seventy-five  on  castings  and  bar  iron  ; 
in  this  house  it  was  raised  to  twenty  dollars  a  ton  by 
a  majority  of  forty- seven,  but  reduced  in  the  senate  tp 
fifteen.  Had  the  duty  been  a  proportionate  one  in 
1816,  a  rate  lower  than  the  one  now  proposed  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  insured  a  domestic  sup- 
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ply  ;  but  the  reports  of  the  treasury  present  us  with 
facts  which  call  for  itii mediate  and  efficient  interference. 
In  1818  the  importation  of  bar  iron  exceeded  sixteen 
thousand  tons— in  1819  it  amounted  to  near  twenty 
thousand.     The  decrease  of  ad  valorem  importations 
in  this  year  has  exceeded  S  19,000,000,  while  the  in= 
crease  of  bar  iron  has  been  near  four  thousand  tons. 
Comparing  it  Avith  cotton,  there  are  many  more  nation- 
al reaso.iS  for  its  protection — the  materials  of  one^caa 
be  exported,  but  the  other  cannot:  we  send  out  of  the 
country  near  ^2,000,000,  annually,  for  an  article  we 
could  make  at  home,  and  out  of  materials   perfectly 
worthless  in  themselves.     The  rate  of  duty  is  not  uu- 
reasoaable  in  itself,  or  disproportionate  to  other  items 
in  this  bill,  or  the  old  tariff.     On  tlie  first  of  this  month 
the  wholesale  price  of  it  was,  according  to  the  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  prices  current,  from  lOOto  l.'O 
dollars  a  ton  ;  calculating  on  the  price  at  the  place  o! 
importation,  the  fairest  mod^  of  iixing  an  ad  valorem 
duty,  it  would  be  twenty-five  per  cent,  the  same  as  on 
cottons  and  woolens  now,  and  e  ght  per  cent,  less  than 
is  proposed — five  per  cent,  less  than  on  leather  and 
paper,  in  the  present,  and  ten  less  than  is  proposed  in 
this  bill  on  the  former.      Considering  it  as  an  article 
abandoned  in  the  former  tariff,  that  what  will  restore 
the  declining  will  not  re-animate  the   dead ;  that,  iri 
the  embarrassment  and  distress  of  the  last  year,  the 
importations  have  rapidly  increased  while  others  di- 
minish.    I  confidently  hope  that  to  affording  to  this  a 
protection  equal  to  other  articles,  no  objection   will  or 
can  be  made  by  those  who  i^rofess  to   be  friendly  to 
the  system. 

Iron  is  certainly  an  article  of  necessity,  but  not 
more  so  than  clothing  ;  it  is  called  a  raw  malerial— 
we  would  as  soon  apply  this  term  to  aballof  colton  yarn 
or  a  piece  of  broad  cloth.  This  wor^l  raw  material  U 
strangely  misunderstood.  The  glass  cutter  calls  pbiin 
glass ;  the  iron  founder,  pigs  ;  the  rope-make^>  hem]) 
and  flax  ;  the  copper-smith  and  brazier,  brass  and 
poppei*  in  sheets  and    still   bottoms;  raw  materials  j 
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while  the  makers  of  these  articles  call  them  maiiufaC' 
tures,  and  petition  for  protection.     I  believe  the  safer 
rule  is  to  consider  that  vvhicli  is  taken  frooi  the  earth 
as  the  raw  material,  and  every  change  in  its  form  or 
value,  by  labour,  as  a  manufacture,  equally  entitled  to 
encouragement.     It  is  certainly  true  policy  to  afford  it 
to  every  thing  vvhicli  can  be  made  at  home,  especially 
^vheu  the  material  can  never  become  an  article  of  ex- 
port.    The  extent  of  the  protection  to  be  regulated  by 
the  amount  of  importation---the  deficiency  of  revenue 
supplied  by  an  excise  on   the  manufacture  protectedo 
The  increased  duty  on  molasses  has  excited  much  op- 
position and  some  feeling  ;  of  those  who  seem  to  consid- 
er it  partial  and  oppressive,  I  must  ask  a  candid  review 
of  the  principles  on  v/hich  this  bill  has  been  framed, 
the  situation  in  whicli  the  committee  has  been  placed 
and  with  an  assurance  that  no  feelings  of  mine  can  be 
gratified  by  bearing  hard  on  my  native  country,  be^ 
them  to  look  at  this  item  on  national  grounds.— Pres- 
sed with  petitions  from  every  class  of  manufactures^ 
praying  for  high  duties  on  foreign  articles  which  in- 
terfered with  theirs,  sensible  that  something  ought  to 
be  done  ;  yet  beset  with  difficulties  on  all  sides,  unaid- 
ed and  alone,  we  were  thrown  on  a  forlorn  hope.     A 
partial  local  system  would  have  insured  its  own  defeat, 
a  general  one  might  impair  the  revenue;  to  avoid  that, 
to  shape  our  course  to  meet  the  interests  of  a  nation    so 
widely  extended  as  this—one  might  almost  say  twenty 
two  different  nations,  divided  at  least  into  great  sections 
some  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  agriculture,  some 
in  commercial  and  manufiicturing  pursuits,  and  some  in 
all-— was  attended  with  uncommon  trouble.       We  are 
not  disappointed  in  finding  other  motives  attributed  to 
us,  but  disclaim  all  which  are  not  f  mnded  on  the  general 
principles  avowed  by  us.     In  proposing  increased  du- 
ties on  tiie  various  articles  in  this  bill,  there  seemed 
few  if  any  on  which  so  many  reasons  could  be  brought 
to  bear.     The  article  is    bulky,  cannot  be  smuggled; 
and  aids   the  revenue — the  transportation  of  it  from 
the  south  employs  as  much  shipping  as  from  the  West 
Indies — it  cannot  injura  commerce  ;  still  less   so  if 
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you  adopt  the  iiavi^-ation  act  which  stops  the  intercourse 
with  the  british  islands.  View  it  as  a  produce  of  the 
soil  or  a  manufiicture,  it  is  as  much  entitled  to  protec- 
tion as  any  other.  This  hill  tends  essentially  to  aid 
the  manufactures  of  the  northern  and  middle  states  ; 
it  is  hut  fair  that  they  should  exchange  them  for  the 
productions  of  the  south  ;  buy  from  their  customers, 
their  friends  and  countrymen.  As  an  article  of  domes- 
tic  consumption^  it  is  not  of  much  importance  ;  to  a 
family  which  consumes  twenty  gallons  in  a  year,  the 
increased  duty  is  one  dollar  ;  the  wages  of  one  child 
employed  in  a  factory^  put  in  operation  by  this  bill, 
vv^hich  would  otherwise  be  idle,  would  pay  it  in  two 
days.  If  v'listilled,  and  the  spirits  exported,  there  is 
a  drawback  of  the  duty  ;  if  for  home  consumption  the 
fairness  of  the  duty  is  at  once  apparent.  The  present 
duty,  on  a  gallon  of  the  lowest  proof  rum  is  43  cents 
— if  distilled  from  molasses,  it  now  pays  7i  ;  at  the 
proposed  rate,  io — there  can  be  no  rational  reason  for 
this  g;reat  difference,  when  an  article  of  consumption  is 
made  from  a  foreign  material  which  can  be  produced 
at  home ;  if  the  domestic  product  is  encouraged,  the 
spirit  distilled  is  duty  free.  With  these  strong  rea- 
sons, the  committee  could  not  overlook  this  article  — 
my  mind  is  not  better  satisfied  with  any  one  in  the  bill ; 
v/e  could  not,  with  any  justice  to  ourselves,  recom- 
mend to  the  house  a  system  which  should  not  embrace, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  interest  of  all  alike.  It  is  in 
vain  to  expect  the  concurrence  of  such  a  body  as  this 
to  any  measure  of  partial  operation  ;  take  any  one  item 
in  this  bill,  some  part  of  the  country  will  object  to  it ; 
and  if  confined  to  one  alone,  there  will  be  a  majority 
against  every  one.  Gentlemen  must  look  to  the  whole, 
and  not  confine  their  enquiries  to  what  bears  hard  on 
sectional  interest — extend  them  to  the  benefits  derived 
• — viewed  in  this  Vi2;ht,  the  balance  will  not  be  found 
against  the  part  of  the  country  from  which  the  opposi- 
tion of  this  duty  principally  comes.  An  increased  du- 
ty of  five  cents  a  bushel  is  proposed  on  salt — most-lsf 
'.he  reasons  which  apply  to  others  will  to  this  article, 
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but  there  are  some  which  do  so  exclusively  ;  if  it  is  at 
all  sound  policy  to  comuiand  the  consmnptiou  of  our 
articles  of  necessity,  it  is  emphatically  so  of  this,  which 
can  he  made  any  whore,  and  for  Avhich,  in  a  cessation 
of  commercial  intercourse,  a  most  enormous  price  is 
imposed.     It  is  a  manufacture,   the  raw   material  of 
^vhich  is  the  ocean,  the  principal  machinery  the  sun — 
nature  does  the  greatest  part  cfthelahour — it  is  an  im- 
portant item  of  revenue.     The  present  price  in  the  in- 
terior is  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  fifty  cents  per 
bushel ;  on  the  sea  coast  say  70  cents — ^it  is   fair  that 
such  a  duty  should  he  laid  as  may  tend  in  some  meas- 
ure to  equalize  the  cost  to  the  consumer. ^^     The  duty 
on  spirits  is  not  altered — it  is  an  important  source  of 
revenue  and  cannot  be  spared — the  present  rate  is  hii^h  ; 
the  committee  wished  to  have  increased  it  to  prohibi- 
tion ;  but  it  was  not  in  their  province  to  substitute  an 
ex  ise  to  supply  the  deficit  of  revenue.  We  well  know 
that  to  take  in  one  item,  2,500,000  dolls,  from  an  alrea- 
dy exhausted  treasury,  would  destroy  the  whole  bill  / 
yet  1  feel  authorised   to  say,  that  none   would  more 
cheerfully  concur  in  the  prohibition  of  foreign  spirits, 
and  an  excise  on  domestic,  than  the  committee  of  ma- 
nuftictnres.     It  may  be  proper  here  to  observe,   that 
that  committee  did   not  act    on    the  items  in  the  hill 
prinled  in   italics,  except  brown,  sugar  and  molasses  ; 
this  list  was  furnished  to  us^  with  a  view  to  revenue, 
by  a  gentleman  whose   situation  brought  that  subject 
under  his  consideration — for  any  other  purpose,  we 
haye  no  anxiety  to  retain  it. 

Die  fourth  section  allows  a  drawback  of  the  duty 
on  tin  and  copper  when  made  up  and  exported ;  this 
is  a  new  feature  in  our  system,  hut  deemt^d  necessary 
for  the  double  purpose  of  aiding  the  manufactures  and 
commerce  of  the  country;  it  would  have  been  extend- 
ed to  other  articles,  but  it  was  thought  better  not  to 
make  the  bill  too  complicated,  or  tot  go  too  much  into 
detail ;  the  foundation  once  laid,  it  can  be  built  on 

*  The  bounties  on  the  fisheries  were  increased  by  an  amendment  tc 
the  bill  25"  per  cent-  on  account  of  the  increased  duty  on  salt. 
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hereafter.  The  manufacture  of  these  articles  for  the 
West  India  market,  would  be.  a  source  of  employment 
t'j  our  labour,  and  profit  to  the  employer,  if  enabled  to 
compete  with  (he  same  articles  made  and  impoited  by 
others  ;  with  a  duiy  of  20  percent,  our  workmen  would 
be  excluded — with  this  drawback  they  come  in  oa 
equal  terms.  These  articles  present  the  commence- 
tnenl  of  a  system  which  we  must  some  day  adopt,  and 
which  will  make  the  foundation  of  our  prosperity  un- 
shaken. It  consists  in  imposing  such  an  import  duty 
as  will  secure  us  our  home  consumption  ;  an  excise  ou 
consumption  (for  revenue)  on  the  exportation,  a  draw- 
back of  excise  ;  thus  making  the  mauufacfure  of  one 
article  exemplify  the  policy  and  all  the  great  objects  of 
government.  The  remainder  of  tha  bill,  except  the 
9th  and  10th  sections,  i-  copied  from  the  present  law; 
those  sections  have  been  inserted  with  the  sole  view 
of  guarding  against  frauds  which  exist  to  a  very  great 
extent,  and  which,  if  not  checked,  will  comi)letely 
counteract  principles  of  vital  importance  to  the  system 
^ve  have  recommended.  Fears  have  been  entertained 
that  the  10th  section  will  be  injurious  to  the  fair  com- 
merce of  the  country  ;  it  is  not  so  intended,  and  can  be 
so  modified  as  to  secure  the  objects  of  the  committee^ 
without  injuring  an  interest  equally  worthy  of  national 
protection  as  the  one  I  am  advocating;  if  it  cannot,  I 
will  consent  to  strike  it  out ;  fori  am  no  enemy  to  com- 
merce.* This  is  not  the  time  to  make  professions  ;  they 
will  not  be  believed  till  the  excitement  occasioned  by 
this  and  the  other  bills  reported  by  the  committee  shall 
have  subsided  :  when  they  are  calmly  examined,  there 
will  be  found  no  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  protect 
one  at  the  expense  of  the  other  great  inteiest  of  the  na- 
tion :  all  are  alike  depressed,  presenting  equal  claims 
on  a  government  designed  for  the  common  benefit; 
struggling  against  foreign  competition  and  regulations, 
all  parts  of  the  country  require  your  protection.  Thb 
committee,  adopting  the  opinion  of  the  treasury,  that 

*  This  section  was  stricken  nut  on  mofiar;  of  Mr.  E. 
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this  was  the  proper  time  to  effect  a  change  in  our  iu= 
ternal  relations,  have  not,  in  recommending  this  meas- 
lire,  overlooked  tliese  interests.  It  makes  ample  pro- 
vision for  revenue  ;  if  the  imports  continue  the  same  as 
in  I8t8,  the  increase  duties  add  6  5,800,000.  It  must 
be  matter  of  conjecture  how  far  the  diminished  impor- 
tation will  equal  or  exceed  the  increased  duties  ;  if  the 
system  of  imports  is  alone  to  be  relied  on,  if  you  will 
resort  to  no  other,  it  is  your  duty  to  make  the  most  of 
it — not  to  attempt  to  support  it  by  loans  and  taking 
the  sinking  fund,  as  proposed  by  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means.  If  you  will  cling  to  it,  I  hope  you  will 
not  reject  this  bill,  because  it  aids  manufactures  as  well 
as  revenue — that  those  who  are  so  sensitive  on  the 
state  of  the  treasury  and  object  to  this,  will  propose  a 
better  mode  of  apportioning  the  burthcis  on  the  con- 
sumer. Pass  this  bill,  reduce  the  credits  of  the  cus- 
tom-house, impose  a  duty  ou  auction  sales — you  want 
no  loan ;  the  cry  of  revenue  will  be  hushed  by  an  union 
of  those  who  wish  to  fill  the  treasury  and  protect  our 
own  industry.  But  we  understand  each  other  very 
well :  revenue  is  one  of  the  alarm  bells  to  defeat  this 
bill ;  those  who  raise  it,  well  know  that  for  the  pre- 
sent ii  makes  ample  provision,  but  that  for  the  future 
a  new  system  must  be  adopted  ;  one  which  must  com- 
bine the  protectiou  of  the  great  interest  which  they  op- 
pose. As  it  is  inevetable,  it  is  better  to  come  to  it  gra- 
dually ;  if  postponed  till  the  voice  of  the  country  makes 
an  imperative  call,  do  not  blaue  us  if  the  revulsion  is 
sudden  and  the  shock  violent.  In  five  short  years  your 
impost  has  diminished  from  thirty-six  millions  to  six- 
teen, more  than  three  millions  of  which  is  now  in  suit. 
Your  expenditures  are  twenty-six  millions  in  a  state 
of  peace.  It  requires  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  tell  that 
the  income  will  not  meet  the  expences  ; — you  must  re- 
sort to  new  means,  to  internal  taxes,  to  excise.  In 
using  these  words  I  will  not  be  misunderstood  .•  by  in- 
ternal taxes  I  mean,  not  direct  ones  on  land,  but  on. 
auctions,  pleasure  carriages,  watches,  expensive  fur- 
iture,  &c.  in  other  words,  those  taxes  on  the  rich  and 
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money-making  classes  of  society,  which  were  repealed 
tw^o  years  ago,  when  a  temporary  overtiowing  of  the 
treasury  induced  you  to  abandon  the  original  financial 
system  of  revenue  and  trust  alone  to  imposts.  By  ex- 
cise, I  mean  a  tax  on  the  domestic  manufacture  which 
is  protected  from  foreign  competition.  Excise  has  been 
an  odious  term,  but  it  will  soon  be  understood  and  di- 
vested of  its  terrors.  To  the  consumer  it  makes  no 
difference,  whether  he  pays  to  the  merchant  two  dol- 
lars impost  on  a  pair  of  boots,  or  the  same  amount  of 
excise  to  a  snoemaker ;  ti)  a  farmer,  whether  he  pays 
five  dollars  impost  on  liis  coat,  or  five  dollars  excise  t^ 
the  manufacturer.  There  is  indeed  one  difference,  and  [ 
that  contains  the  sum  and  substance  of  political  econo-  j 
my — he  can  pay  the  manufacturer  in  wool  and  'provi-  ■ 
sions:  the  merchant  he  must  pay  in  money;  he  must 
remit  it  to  England — she  excludes  our  produce  and 
raw  material.  This  illustrates  the  difference  between 
impost  and  excise ;  the  first  turns  the  whole  attention 
of  the  government  to  encourage  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign productions,  as  the  means  of  imposing  a  tax  on 
the  consumer.  If  the  country  commands  its  own  con- 
sumption, importation  and  imposts  cease  ;  now  every 
thing  becomes  subservient  to  revenue  and  to  commerce, 
as  the  means  of  transporting  the  instrument:-  of  taxa- 
tion 5  such  a  system  necessarily  checks,  if  not  destroys 
our  internal  industry  ;  domestic  manufactures  paying 
no  tax,  the  encouragement  of  foreign  is  the  inevitable 
consequence. 

Whether  this  system  is  beneficial  to  the  nation,  is 
ao  longer  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  of  history.  The 
iate  war  totally  destroyed  the  imposts  ;  you  were  left 
without  revenue;  foreign  importation  ceasing,  the  ma- 
aufactures  of  the  country  sprung  up  and  flourished. — ^ 
Amid  all  the  pressure  and  privations  of  the  war,  the 
people  grew  rich  and  were  able  to  pay  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  12,000,000  in  one  year;  how  much  could 
they  afford  to  pay  now  ?  The  peace  found  the  nation- 
al resources  untouched,  the  nati=)n  strong,  and  the  peo« 
pie  contented :  while  the  war  duties  continued  tbers 
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were.no  complaints;  revenue  was  abundant;  com- 
merce llourislied  ;  manufactures  prospered  ;  farmers 
rolled  in  wealth  : — not  a  murmur  was  heard  against 
taxes  ;  even  when  you  repealed  them  there  was  but 
one  solitary  petition  on  your  table  praying  for  the 
aieasure.  It  was  most  strange,  after  this  experience 
of  the  salutary  effects  of  the  then  state  of  things/  that 
there  should  have  been  a  recurrence  to  the  old  system.- 
wliich  must  be  again  abandoned  on  every  fluctuation 
of  our  commerce  and  foreign  relations — which  can  ne- 
ver be  permanent,  but  is  in  its  naiiire  temporary,  result- 
ing from  the  chapter  of  accidents  relied  on  by  no  na- 
tion but  ours,  and  by  us  found  insufficient  by  experi- 
ence. Even  at  this  moment^  when  our  opponents  are 
so  alarmed  about  it,  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to 
vote  for  a  loan  after  this  bill  shall  hav^e  been  defeated, 
for  fear  it  w  ill  impair  this  noble  and  beautiful  system 
of  impost.  You  will,  before  you  adjourn,  contradict 
your  declaration,  that  the  system  is  good  and  the  re- 
venue sound,  by  a  ^^  be  it  enacted,"  and  the  legisla- 
tive declarations  of  the  three  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment, pronounce  that  it  is  fouud  wanting.  This  is 
no  time  for  concealment :  the  house  will  not  understand 
me  as  attempting  to  disguise  my  views  on  this  subject; 
if  national  industry  is  ever  to  be  protected;  if  we  are 
ever  to  command  our  own  consumption,  the  system  of 
yevcnue  must  be  clianged — part  impost,  part  excise.— 
Wliile  you  rely  exclusively  on  the  first,  it  is  in  vain  to 
expect  that  sound  measures  of  national  policy  can  ever' 
lie  adopted.  A  temporary  check  on  foreign  importa- 
tions may,  for  a  time,  give  a  favourable  turn  to  the  la- 
bour of  the  nation  ;  but  iu  their  recurrence  our  estab- 
lishments must  fall.  Do  nothing,  or  do  something  per- 
manent and  efficient,  so  that  there  may  be  some  assu- 
rance that  the  national  industry  will  not  be  exposed  to 
ftbandonment  by  every  varying  motion  of  foreign  poli- 
cy. Jlestore  a  confidence  now  destroyed  ;  bottom  your 
vcvenuc  on  the  manufactures  of  the  country  ;  then  l)oth 
are  placed  on  a  foundation  which  combines  the  support 
of  tlie  governmentwith  the  best  interests  of  th«  nation. 
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We  are  told  this  bill  will  destroy  commerce  :  this  is 
not  au  unexpected  alarai :  it  was  raised  when  the  last 
tariff  was  passed  ;  it  is  equally  loud  when  any  meas- 
•ure  is  proposed  which  adds  a  cent  or  a  dollar  to  a  du- 
ty on  importation  ;  joined  with  smuggling,  we  shall  al- 
ways hear  the  cry  repeated  when  any  measure  is  pro- 
posed not  tending  to  the  exclusive  benefit  of  that  inter- 
est. I  had  indulged  a  hope  that,  at  this  time,  when  the 
corasnerce  of  the  country  was  as  prostrate  as  our  man- 
ufactures,  when  both  are  pressing  us  for  protectioi^ 
from  the  same   dangers,  that  its  friends   would  have 
made  common  cause,  and  joined  in  a  common  struggle   | 
for  self-preservation.     The  hope  was  not  a  sanguine    1 
one :  conimerre   has  been  too  long  a  pet,  the  spoiled    \ 
child  of  government,  to  think  there  are  any   other  in-     \ 
terests  worth  protecting.     The  mere  creature  of  legis-     | 
latioii,  raised  to  importance  by  our  laws  and  the  expen-    / 
diture  of  a  great  portion  of  our  revenue  for  its  support^     \ 
commerce  has   presented  herself  as  the   Atlas  which     j 
supports  the  government,  the  country,  and  all  its  great     i 
interests  ;  now,  it  seems^  she  cannot  support  herself.* 
yetj  while  approaching  you  in  a  suppliant  postiire, 
praying  for  a  bankrupt  law  to  save  her  merchants,,  na-    ; 
vigation  acts,  her  shipping,  she  still  retains  the  spirit,    \ 
still  thinks  that  all  legislation  must  be  for  her  benefit, 
boldly  claiming  the  rights  of  primogeniture ;  loudly 
protesting  that  any  thing  done  for  the  other  children 
of  the  nation  is  her  destruction.     While  this  is  com- 
inerce,  '^  I  am  against  it  ;'^  but  if  she  claims  equal  pro- 
tection,  or  even  a  double  portion  in  her  favour,  1  will 
go  as  far  as  any  man  in  this  house  to  support  tlie  fair 
trade  of  the  country.     Important  as  I  think  manufac 
tures,  commerce  is  no  less  so  ;  but  I  must  be  understood 
as  not  meaning  that  commerce  which  is  confined  to  the 
export  of  raw^  materials  and  the  import  of  manufactures 
for  home  consumption,  which  adds  nothing  to  the  la- 
bour and  wealth   of  the  nation — only  draws  from  the 
consumer  what  he  ought  to  retain  at  home,  our  resour 
ees,  to  enrich  other  nations  ;  but  that  com  iierce  which, 
bv  the  carrving  trade^  the  export  of  foreign  produce^ 
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and  our  own  manufactores,  draws  wealth  from  others 
to  us — equally  promoting  the  great  interests  of  the 
country.  The  friends  of  commerce  may  boast  of  its 
importance  and  profits,  yet  they  well  kiiow  that  even 
to  the  merchant,  the  export  of  provisions  and  import  of 
goods  for  domestic  consumption,  has  been  a  losing  bu- 
siness. Examine  their  ledgers  for  the  last  30  years  ; 
they  will  find  it  would  have  been  cheaper  to  have  bought 
bills  than  to  remit  produce  ;  I  well  know  that  the  ex- 
port of  produce  down  the  Ohio  has  been  unproductive  ; 
the  first  cost  has  never  come  back  to  our  country ; 
the  history  of  the  country,  the  public  documents  on 
your  table,  prove  the  facts,  as  to  the  sea-ports,  that  the 
only  profitable  commerce  has  been  the  carrying  trade — 
riie  re-export,  the  drawback  system,  the  same  for  which 
a  permanent  foundation  has  been  laid  in  this  bill. 

It  is  admitted,  that  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
our  commerce  was  from  180S  to  1812,  the  best  years 
1806  and  1807  ;  it  has  been  declining  since  the  peace  : 
1816  and  1817  very  bad  years — the  worst  was  1818  ; 
yet  the  average  amount  of  exports  for  the  first  period 
was  less  than  in  1818  by  one  million.  There  was  this 
remarkabie  difference  from  180:3  to  181S,  the  average 

exports  amounted  to  ,            -  .             .             69,171,000 

Domestic  produce,         -  38,157,000  -          foreign,     31,014,000 

1818,  whole  am 't.  of  exports,  -         .         ,         .  70,142,000 

Domestic  produce,  50,976,000,  -         foreign,      19,165,000 

1805,  uett  reveiiue         -  16,081,000  -         drawbacks,    9,709  OCO 

1^07,              -             -  16,493,000,  -            -             9,9^5,000 

1818,  revenue  received,  25  832,000,  -        drawback,     3,343,000 

3816         -         -         •  32,786,000,  -             -              4,830,000 

1817,             -         -         -  22,082,000,  -         -           -           3,937,000 

These  facts  present  you  with  a  history  and  account 
for  the  rise  and  decline  of  commerce,  as  well  as  manu- 
factures ;  they  require  no  comment,  but  afford  much 
for  reflection  ;  they  show  the  kind  of  commerce  worth 
protecting,  in  which  1  will  be  behind  no  one,  at  all  ha- 
zards— even  of  a  war.  Left  now  only  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  export  of  our  produce  and  the  importation 
of  articles  for  consumption,  we  are  losing  the  carrying 
trade— not  for  the  want  of  laws  to  protect  it,  but  for 
this  evident  reason,  that  the  commercial  nations  of  Eu* 
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rope  can  be  their  own  carriers,  import  directly  from 
their  own  colonies  :  they  are  not  to  be  diverted  by  na- 
vigation acts  ;  other  means  must  be  adopted  to  restore 
our  commerce,  and  give  employment  to  our  shipping; 
we  must  do  as  all  other  nations  have  done — make  our-, 
selves  carriers  by  creating  materials  for  trade.  Xone 
ever  became  so  by  being  the  consumers  of  the  manu- 
factures of  others.  In  a  settled  state  of  things,  qpra* 
merce  cannot  exist  without  manufactures ;  the  one  is 
the  basis  and  affords  the  materials  of  the  other.  While 
it  is  thought  bad  policy  to  supply  ourselves,  we  can- 
not expect  to  supply  others — it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for 
employment  for  our  ships  when  we  have  nothing  to  ex- 
port which  will  pay  expences— equally  vain  to  place 
our  faith  in  measures  intended  to  coerce  its  employ- 
ment by  other  nations,  in  opposition  to  their  interest. 
Ships,  commerce,  and  colonies,  is  their  maxim,  it 
wauld  be  ours  in  like  circumstances. 

The  agricultural  class  of  the  country  seems  alarm- 
ed at  this  bill ;  with  what  reason  it  is  certainly  difficult 
to  divine.  Their  situation  is  not  more  enviable  than 
that  of  the  other  great  interests.  The  ports  of  Europe, 
and  the  British  West  Indies  are  closed  against  their 
provisions  ;  some  are  actually  imported  for  our  owa 
consumption.  Havanna  has  been  a  good  market ;  the 
last  accounts  from  that  place  represent  the  '^  market 
completely  glutted  with  previsions.  Rice  dull  at  5 
dollars;  flour  13 — duties  9;  upwards  of  20,000  bar- 
rels had  arrived  there  from  ports  in  France,  and  from 
St.  Andero,  in  Spain,  and  fiirther  supplies  expected 
from  the  same  quarter."'  Wheat  in  the  interior  87 1 
cents  a  bushel ;  ilour  at  jour  farms  3  dollars,  and  in 
the  seaports  i — excluded  from  foreign  markets,  you 
complain  that  we  are  about  creating  a  domesticone. 

Thus  it  is  when  the  time  has  arrived  in  which  all 
the  great  interests  in  the  country,  being  equally  pros^ 
trate,  and  one  general  scene  of  distress  pervading  all 
its  parts,  there  was  a  reasonable  hope  of  a  union  of  sen- 
timent, and  a  common  effort  to  restore  us  to  what  we 
were,  when  the  path  we  propose  is  consistent  with  th» 
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experience  of  all  nations  as  well  as  our  own,  we  are 
met  on  all  sides  with  the  chilling  cry  of  let  its  atone, 
leave  its  to  re2;iilate  ourselves.     You  have  regulated 
yourselves  till  legislation  is  necessary  to  restore.  Re- 
member,  if  the  revenue  has  failed,  if  commerce  is  with- 
out employment^  and  agriculture  has  no  market,  manu- 
factures have  not  caused  it.    One  would  think  in  hear- 
ing «the  various    ries  of  danger  from  this  source,  that 
they  v/ere  progressing  with  giant  strides,  till  their  in- 
terest had  become  a  Brobdinagian  among  the  Lilliputs. 
It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  it  is  writhing  almost  in 
the  agonies  of  death  ;  far  from  being  able  to  injure  oth- 
ers, it  cannot  save  itself,  and  is  as  low  as  its  worst  ene- 
mies could  wish  it.     All  have  alike  sunk  beneath  the 
elTects   of  foreign  policy  and   your  indifference — laid 
low  alike — struggling  side   by  side  ;  the  three  great 
interests  of  the  country  are  to  be  restored  only  by  your 
interference  :  they  call  to  you  in  sepulchral  tones,  equal- 
ly to  warn  you  of  past  errors  and  imploring  for  future 
aid.      But,  sir,  listen  to  all  alike  :  do  not  let  revenue, 
crying  for  a  loan,  commerce  for  bankrupt  and  naviga- 
tion acts,  drown  the  voice  of  manufactures,  asking  for 
protection ;  do  not,  after  imparting  your  favours  with 
a  liberal  hand  to  the  others,  reply  to  the  calls  of  this 
great  interest  ^^  regulate  yourselves'':  you  will  not  say 
to  commerce,  you  will  give  her  regulations,  and  enter 
on  a  legislative  commercial  war  for  iier  protection  ; — 
but  you  will  poorly  answer  to  the  nation  for  your  par- 
tiality,— Ml  at  it  is  of  no  national  importance  icho  pro- 
duces, raises,  or  makes  our  articles  for  consumption  ; 
that  may  regulate  itself:   It  is  alone  worthy  of  our  in- 
terference who  shall  hrin^^  ^liem  here  from  foreign  coun- 
tries— that  we  will  regulate. 

We  have  been  called  on  by  the  gentleman  from 
S  )uth  Carolina  for  the  evidence  on  which  the  commit- 
tee have  acted  :  of  the  description  referred  to  in  his  re- 
solution we  have  none ;  and  I  tell  that  gentleman  plain 
ly,  that  the  committee  of  manufactures  have  not  acted, 
and  would  not  act  on  the  statements  or  even  tlie  affida- 
vits Gf  interested  persons.     Others  may  make  motives 
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for  US  ;  but  we  shall  not  avow  what  we  disdain.  I  re- 
fer him  for  the  information  on  which  we  have  acted,  to 
the  commercial  codes  of  other  coun  ries,  our  ow:i  jjffi- 
eial  documents  from  the  treasury — to  the  able  re.jorta 
of  the  committee  of  commerce,  of  the  secretary  of  f  lie 
treasury,  and  to  one  which  deserves  particular  notice 
from  being  presented  by  himself — the  l)itl  reported  by 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means  in  1816.  I  repeat  it, 
that  the  profit  of  manufactutes  has  not  been  our  leading 
motive,  but  the  public  national  iniQvest;  this  nation 
must  command  its  own  consuniption  and  the  means  of 
defence.  The  treasury  report  tells  us  that  tlte  ad  va- 
lorem imports  of  1818  are  58,000.000,  d'dlars,  our  do- 
mestic exports  only  50,000,000,  dollars.  This  must 
be  changed ;  we  must  buy  less  than  we  sell.  There 
is  one  domestic  w  rk  on  political  economy,  better  tiau 
hnyimporte  !  /  containing  more  sound  political  maxims 
than  any  I  ever  read  ;  the  almanacs  of  ^^Richard  Saun- 
ders.^' He  says,  ^^  if  you  keep  taking  out  of  the  meal 
chest  and  put  nothing  in,  it  will  become  empty  '^ 

This  is  the  state  of  the  nation  ;  an  eD*)rmous  flood 
of  importation  has  swept  before  it  the  industry  of 
the  country  ;  36,000,000  of  imports  a  year  have 
exhausted  its  resources — it  is  literally  empty. — • 
Look  where  you  will  you  find  property  depressed,  pro- 
duce declining,  labourers  seeking  employment, — ^noth- 
ing ncreasing  but  debts,  suits,  and  forced  sales.  The 
sound  of  a  hammer  does  not  disturb  you,  unless  the 
constable's,  sheriff's,  or  auctiop^eer's.  If  the  petitions 
on  your  table  do  not  give  the  true  cause  of  this, — if. 
"when  manufacturers  and  Airmers  are  joining  in  their 
applications  for  the  protection  of  naiionnl  industry, 
you  v/ant  other  evidence  of  the  general  distress — let 
each  member  of  this  house  say  what  is  the  situation 
of  his  own  district.  Many  of  them  have  seen  manu- 
factures flourish  ;  did  farmers  then  suficr  ? — fiave  their 
practical  operations  ever  been  injurious  to  any  portion 
of  the  country?  We  have  tryed  the  systems  of  supply- 
ing ourselves  and  depending  on  foreign  nations  ;  those 
who  havQ  seen  theeffe^.'S  of  both  can  best  judge  of  the 
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meritsof  this  bill.  But  if  you  want  other  evidence  of 
the  cause  of  this  universal  distress,  and  to  find  out  an 
eifectual  remedy,  do  not  disregard  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  the  legislature  of  New-York,  expressed  in  in- 
structions to  her  delegation  here.  This  is  the  voice 
of  1,200,000  freemen.  When  a  nation  thus  complains, 
we  are  not  to  enquire  if  women  and  children  cry. — 
Pennsylvania  speaks  in  a  still  more  decided  tone — not 
of  instiniction  or  complaint,  but  by  a  stop  law  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  real  and  personal  property  in  execu- 
tion, unless  it  sells  for  two  thirds  of  its  appraised  val- 
ue. It  is  time  to  reflect  when  such  a  state  speaks  in 
language  like  this.  Five  years  ago  she  was  the  richest 
in  the  union  ;  her  property  was  valued  under  your 
authority  at  316  millions — New  York  atS73  millions  : 
Bhe  has  been  and  yet  is  a  proud  state — fertile  in  re- 
sources, strong  in  her  institutions,  she  Sitood  the  shock 
of  the  revolution,  the  consequent  peace,  the  embargo, 
and  the  late  war,  unhurt.  But  she  could  not  with- 
stand  the  destruction  of  her  manufactures,  the  prostra- 
tion of  her  industry,  the  deluge  of  importations,  your 
enormous  imposts  ;  she  has  yielded  to  the  pressure  of 
general  distress,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  her  history, 
has  been  obliged  to  resort  to  a  stop  law  to  save  the 
persons  and  property  of  her  citizens.  All  must  re- 
gret the  necessity — the  other  states  have  not  resorted 
to  the  same  measure  :  they  may  have  as  much  necessi- 
ty ;  one  county  in  Virginia,  1  see  by  the  paper  of  to- 
day, has  passed  a  stop  law  of  its  own,  by  refusing  to 
appoint  any  officers  to  enforce  the  collection  of  debts. 
Sir,  this  state  of  things  affords  abundant  evidence  of 
the  necessity  of  your  acting,  you  have  tried  the  pres- 
ent system  till  all  the  interests  of  the  country  are  alike 
destroyed.  Give  this  one  a  fair  trial — you  can  be  no 
worse,  unless  you  persevere  in  a  policy  which  was 
founded  on  a  state  of  things  which  no  longer  exists — 
which  will  increase  the  national  distress  in  proportion 
to  its  continuance.  Adopt  a  system  founded  on  those 
plain  practical  principles  which  have  been  sanctioned 
by  experience,  and  can  never  be  destroyed  by  a  storm^ 
which  will  pass  ths  country  unhurt. 


NOTE. 

The  navigRLion  acts  have  been  passed  ;  the  West  India,  with  one  dissent- 
ing voice  in  the  senate — in  the  house,  by  a  vote  of  ayes  94,  nots  25  ;  the 
French,  without  discussion,  or  even  a  division  in  either  house — there  was 
oTie  no  heard  in  the  house  of  representatives-  Tiiis  furnishes  a  good  practi- 
cal commentary  on  tiie  favorite  maxim  of  *'leave  things  alone." — it  cannot  be 
expected  to  pass  without  comment.  No  subject  will  better  explain  the  ac- 
tual  policy  of  this  government  in  relation  to  theii*  internal  concerns.  The 
French  navigation  act  has  been  called  for  by  ihe  great  body  of  merchants, 
who  complam  that  the  French  tariff  excludes  entirely  the  employment  of 
American  shipping  :  to  counteract  this  we  have  imposed  a  duty  of  eighteen 
dollars  a  ton  on  French  vessels  arriving  after  the  1st  of  July  next.  It  is  well 
to  compare  the  discriminating  duties  of  the  two  nations.  Our  tonnage  duty 
is  fifty  cents  light  money,  the  same  in  ail — one  dollar  a  ton  on  foreign  ships ; 
the  Fren«h  is  ninety  cents — ten  cents  less  than  her  ships  pay  here.  The 
French  duty  most  complained  of  is  on  the  import  of  our  produce — we  im- 
pose an  addition  to  the  rates  of  duties  of  ten  per  cent,  on  all  goods  impor- 
ted in  foreign  vessels  of  those  nations  who  have  no  convention  with  us. 
France  imposes  on  cotton  a  duty  of  four  dollars  a  hundred  imported  in  French 
ships  i  five  dollars  and  fifty  cents  in  foreign  ;  if  from  an  entrepot,  five  in 
French — five  dollars  and  fifty  cents  in  foreign  vessels.  Tobacco,  in  French 
ships  free — foreign  one  dollar  a  hundred.  To  ascertain  who  is  the  aggessor 
in  this  contest,  who  first  began  this  discrimination  on  tonnage  and  goods 
whether  it  is  in  self-defence  or  from  a  spirit  ot  monopoly,  and  on  whicli  side, 
may  be  sometime  worthy  at  least  of  examination.  If  the  conduct  of  France 
has  been  unprovoked,  if  she  first  began  this  warfare  and  we  are  on  the  defen- 
sive and  prefer  retaliation  to  conciliation,  there  are  two  modes  of  counter- 
acting it — a  tonnage  duty,  which  would  exclude  French  shipping,  or  a  duty 
on  their  moMufactures,  -which  loould  compel  them  to  reduce  theirs  on  our  raw  ma- 
terial. The  first  has  been  adopted,  its  operation  is  only  in  favour  of  the  ?ner- 
chatit ;  the  second  was  rejected ;  it  would  have  benefitted  the  manufacturer 
and  the  farmer,  and  been  of  equal  service  to  commerce.  The  heavy  dis- 
criminating duty  is  on  our  produce^  not  tonnage.  The  principle  of  equal 
protection  shoidd  have  embraced  all  interests  alike—  it  has  been  confined  to 
the  carrier  and  the  producer :  and  the  manufacturer  has  been  overlooked.  The 
rights  of  primogeniture  have  been  successfully  asserted,  and  unanimously 
sanctioned.  Will  France  give  way  or  retaliate  ^  In  the  latter  event,  let  the 
agriculturist  look  to  the  exclusion  of  his  produce  ;  the  shipping  interest  can 
only  be  reached  through  the  products  which  give  it  employment — the  cotton 
planters  have  unanimously  opposed  the  pretection  of  manufactures  and  ad- 
\  ocated  the  navigation  acts  ;  they  have  thrown  their  entire  weight  into  the 
scale  of  commerce.  Ihe  consumption  oi' their  cotton  was  unworthy  of  their 
notice.  The  carrying  of  it  has  induced  them  to  join  in  a  commercial  war, 
which  njay  terminate  against  their  interests.  Mr.  Gallatin  states  tliat  we  im- 
ported '60,000,000  of  the  produce  of  French  industry,  more  than  two  thirds 
tue  produce  of  modes  and  luxries  manufactured  at  Paris,  and  of  Lyons'  silks 
exported  from  Havre,  exclusive  of  wmes,  brandies  and  dried  fruits,  and  oth- 
er articles  of  that  nature.'  One  would  think  that  this  fact  would  have  assured 
to  a  statesman  tiie  point  in  which  to  attack  France  :  exclude  her  manufac- 
tures from  our  market,  or  impose  a  duty  equal  to  liers.  That  however  seems 
not  to  be  consistent  with  the  rules  of  political  economists — it  would  t^ive  em- 
ployment  to  OMr  labourers  infuse  life  and  new  spirit  into  our  manufacturers. 
A  reduction  of  import  duties  would  increase  the  price  of  the  raw  material  to 
the /armer,  diminish  it  to  the  consumer  of  the  manufacture — these  are  consid-. 
erations  which  have  excited  no  attention.  The  great  national cav\t^g(t  now  is, 
whether  the  duties  shall  be  the  same,  whether  imported  in  French  or  Amer- 
ican vessels.  Let  the  cotton,  tobacco  and  rice  planter  look  out.  The  day 
may  come  when  the  sugar  planter  may  find  it  would  have  been  as  well  to 
hav«  excluded  the  produce  of  the  liriusb  islands,  as  the  carrying  of  it  ir»  Brit- 
ish vessels. 
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ON  THR  PROMPT  PATMEN'I'  OF  DU'lIt.S. 


In  commencing  its  operation^,  our  £;overnment  just^ 
\y  deemed  it  of  great  iniporlance  to  give  every  fatiiity 
to  ft  e  co5»imerce  of  the  country.     There  was  then  jieace 
in  Europe.     Commerce  was  principally  in  the   hr«nds 
of  iwo  nations,  whose  capital  was  so  ahnndant  that  in 
H'dland,  it  was  said  not  to  be  a  bad  bnisines  f  r  a  mer- 
chant, by  his  labours  and  t!ie  employment  of  his  mon-^ 
ey,  to  realize  six  per  cent.     In  England,  an  unequiv- 
ocal evidence  of  the  extent  of  unemployed  capital  vvas, 
that  their  three  per  cent,  stocks  were  in  the  market  at 
9B  per  centum,     it  was  no  part  of  the   policy  of  these 
nations  to  give  aids  to  commerce  by  affording  credit!? 
at  their  custom  houses,  on  the  importation  of  ^onh  ;  \i 
was  not  necessary.     In  this  country  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent.    The  period  which  immediately  succeeded  the 
revolution   was   one  of   unexampled   embarrassment, 
from  which  we  were  just  recovering  when  the  new  gov- 
ernment was  organized.     There  was  but  little  capital 
in  the  country.     Its  commerce  was  mostly   carried  on 
by  foreigners,  whose  superior  capital  gave  them   great 
advantages  i.i  competition  with  our  citizens  ;  it  thus 
became  necessary  to  divert  trade  from  its  accustomed 
channels,  by  every  possible   facility.     Im[)vists    were 
the  principal  source  of  revenue— merchants,  the  agents 
to  collect  it  from  the  people.     Credits  for  the  duties 
were  allowed  them,  not  only  to  give  tiuie  to   collect 
from  consumers,  but  as  a  mean    of  increasing    their 
capital,  by  retaining  and  having  the  u^c  of  the  money 
until  their  bonds  became  due.     In  1789,  the  credit  al- 
lowed on  goods  fi'om  the  Westlndies,  was  four  months; 
on  Madeira  wines,  twelve  months  ;  on  all  other  goods, 
six  mmths.     In  1790,  a  credit  was  given  on  teas  from 
China,  of  twelve  mouths.     In  179^;.  *tlie  crexlita  on 
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goods  from  the  West  Indies,  v;as  altered  tn  three  arid 
six   months  ;  from  Europe,  to  eight,  t'  ,    :.    t   ^vveivc 
months.     In   1799,  a  general   s^stein  was  adcp-ed  : 
from  the  "W'e.st  indies^  half  in  ihree^  half  in  six  months; 
salt,  nine  months  ;  win^s  twelve  months  ;  froi?!  Europe 
one  thiid  ench  in  eight,  ien  and  twelve  months;  ether 
than  from  Europe^  half  in  six,  and  one-founh  each  in 
nine  and  twelve  months;  teas  as  otlier  goods  or  at  the 
option  of  the  importer,  to  he  deposited  and  bonds  giv- 
en at  two  years,  and  to  be  sold   for  the   duties  if  the 
"bonds  w  ere  not  duly  paid.     In  1805,  all  importations 
from  the  eastern  coast  of  ximerica,  N.  of  the  equator> 
were  allowed  the  same  credits  as  those  from  the  West 
Indies.     In  1818,  the  credit  on  such  importations  v^as 
extended  to  six  and  nine  months  ;  on  those  from  other 
countries   than   Europe  and  the  West  Indies,   (salt, 
wines  and  teas,  excepted)  to  ei:^ht,  ten  and   eighteen 
months,  one  third  being  payable  at  each  of  these  pe- 
riods.    JVo  alteration  has  since  been  made,  so  that  the 
credits  now  are — 

On  the  duties  on  importations  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  north  of  the  equator,  (excepting  Europe)  half 
in  six,  and  half  in  nine  mouths. 
From  Europe,  one  third  in  eight,  one  third  in  ten,  and 

one  tiiird  in  twelve  months. 
Of  wines,  twelve  months. 
Of  salt,  nine  months. 

Of  teas,  one  third  in  eight,  one  third  in  ten,  and  one 
third  in  tv»elye  mouths  ;  or,  jf  deposited,  twenty-four 
inonlhs, 

"W'hile  aia*  commerce  was  struggling  to  compete 
with  tliat  of  other  nations,  there  weregnod  reasons  for 
allowing  liberal  credits  on  the  duties,  but  when  the 
Erencli  revolution  threw  tlie  commerce  of  the  world 
into  onr  haufcis,  when  the  capital  offoreignors  was  em- 
ployed by  our  merchants,  the  use  of  it  being  amply 
conpcnscited  by  the  protection  of  our  flag,  there  would 
seem  to  have  been  no  very  powerful,  reasons  for  taxing 
<  onsumcrs  to  create  or  enlarge  the  capital  of  merchants, 
fur  gtich  i=,  the^imnjediale  effect  of  custom-house   cred- 
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its.  It  is  understood  to  be  the  custom  of  merchants 
to  calculate  their  profits  on  the  ag2;regate  cost  of  i^oods 
including*  chari^es  and  duties.  The  amount  of  duties 
is,  in  effect^  a  loan  from  the  government  to  the  mer^ 
chanty  which  becomes  a  part  of  his  capital,  and  is  as 
productive  as  the  money  lie  has  actually  remitted  in 
payment  for  his  goods.  It  would  seem,  tiien,  to  be 
as  reasonable  that  he  should  furnish  this,  as  that  he 
should  furnisn  the  other  portion  of  his  capital.  When 
the  credit  on  the  duties,  exceeds  that  allowed  on  sales 
to  retailers,  it  affords  to  the  importer  the  farther  ad- 
vantage of  the  active  use  of  the  money  which  has  beea 
drawn  from  those  who  raally  pay  the  duties. 

Jt  would  have  been  more  consistent  with  gener- 
al principles,  if,  in  the  infancy  and  during  the  hard 
struggle  of  our  commerce,  liberal  credits  had  been  giv- 
en, and  they  had  been  gradualy  diminished,  as  there 
was  less  occasion  for  them.  riie  reverse,  however, 
has  been  our  policy — Though,  during  the  period  of 
short  credits,  our  co  nmerce  was  constaiitly  and  rapid- 
ly  increasing  ;  and  not  content  with  a  fair  division  with 
other  nations,  w^as  attaining  a  monopoly ;  yet  the  cred- 
its wera  extended  in  proportion  as  the  veal  necessity 
for  them  diminished.  Kvea  so  late  as  1819?  when 
our  East  India  merchants  -md  acquired  vast  wealth, 
abundant  capital,  and  were  without  foreign  competi- 
tion, their  credits  were  in  part  extended  to  eighteen 
months — a  longer  period,  I  will  venture  to  say,  than 
they  give  their  customers.  The  consequence  of  this 
system  is,  that  by  seiling  at  auction  for  cash,  or  on 
short  credit  for  notes  ^vhich  can  be  discounted  at  bank? 
the  amount  of  duties  thus  loafied,  may  be  invested  iu 
a  new  voyage.  Generally  one,  and  often  two  adven- 
tures, may  be  completed  before  the  duties  on  the  firgt, 
are  due. 

We  have  lately  heard  much  of  the  fiivorite  commer- 
cial maxim,  ^^Let  us  alone,  let  trade  regulate  itself.'^ 
The  practical  application  of  this  maxim,  is  developed 
by  this  custom-house  system.  Our  legislation  on  this 
:*ubjept  has  beea  uniformly  progressive^    Regulation 
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lias  indeed  followed  regulation  ;  but  it  has  been,  to  give 
additional  facilities  to  commerce.  The  credits  at  the 
custoiii-houfte  have  been  often  altered  ;  bntin  every  case 
they  have  been  increased.  Our  statne  liook  d(^es  not 
contain  a  solitary  instance  of  a  credit  dindnished.  This 
sysienij  Jiaving  been  G<)eval  with  our  government,  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  series  of  acts  for  thirty  years,  is  now 
viewed  as  the  natural  and  established  order  of  things  ; 
as  a  matter  of  righ:,  not  of  favour.  Extending  the 
credit,  means,  ^-let  us  alone;"  to  reduce  it  to  the  old 
terms,  is  to  destroy  the  commerce  of  the  country.  It 
is  worth  while  to  look  at  the  practical  illusiration  of 
this  rule  in  the  act  of  I8l8,  the  last  law  on  the  subject, 
passed  on  the  last  day  of  the  session.  The  East  In- 
dia credits  were  extended  to  eighteen  months,  in  the 
last  line  of  the  last  clause  in  the  last  section  of  a  bill 
for  the  deposite  of  wines  and  spirits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, it  might  be  well  to  enquire  into  the  evidence 
on  which  this  measure  was  reported.  It  is  at  least 
to  be  hoped,  that  from  whatever  otuer  quarter  it  may 
come,  the  doctrine  of  ^'  letting  things  reglate  them- 
selves," will  not  again  be  heard  from  those  who  owe 
so  much  to  r«  giilaiion. 

In  speaking  ihus  plainly  of  these  credits,  T  must 
not  be  understood  as  objectifig  so  much  to  their  expe- 
diency at  the  time  of  their  adoption,  as  to  their  being  con- 
tinued and  enlu'ged  after  the  reasons  for  which  they 
were  granted  have  ceased,  and  when  their  effects  have 
become  injurious  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  They 
were  grantad  for  the  benefi;  of  American  commerce, 
and  as  facilities  to  American  merchants  ;  but  they  now 
Oj^er:  te  to  the  destruction  of  th?  one,  and  the  impo\er- 
ishmentt)f  tiie  other.  From  a  careful  examiation  of  t!ie 
weekly  absjracts  of  merchandize  entered  at  the  custom- 
house, in  New  York,  in  4»19  it  appears  that  there  were 
entered  3^.953  packages  of  dry  good«,  of  which  •24,6.^9 
were  on  foreign,  and  8,'399  only  on  American  account. 
Thns^  in  the  proud  emporium  of  our  commerce,  where 
capital  is  abundant,  and  in  vain  seeking  |)rofitahle  em- 
ployment, three-fourths  of  the  importations  appes^r  t» 
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be  on  foreign  account,  the  sales  of  which,  for  the  most 
part,  are  hy  auction.  This  is  no  forced,  but  the  plain 
and  evident  effect  «if  «vbvious  causes.  The  nations  of 
Europe,  to>  whom  England  allied  herself,  and  wh(»ni 
slie  subsidized  to  destroy  the  continental  system  of 
Bonaparte,  having  accomplished  the  putting  down  of 
its  author,  retained,  or  re-adopted  the  system  itself. — 
That  nation,  who  fought  the  common  battles  of  hers^^lf 
and  other  nations,  and  who  paid  them  for  fighting  for 
themselves,  now  find^  her  manufictures  mosi'ly  exclu- 
ded from  the  continent;  her  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers seeking  rather  f.)r  some  market  than  for  a  good 
one.  Few  nations  wiil  buy  from  tliem  at  all ;  none 
but  this  will  furnish  them  with  a  capital,  without  in- 
terest, on  a  loi'g  credit.  Other  nations  regulate  Ms 
matter,  they  require  prompt  payment  of  duties,  or  de- 
"  posite  of  goods.  We  leave  things  to  regulate  them- 
selves, and  allow  foreigners  to  avail  themselves  of 
three  fourths  of  the  benefits  of  our  credits.  Depress- 
ed at  home  fur  the  want  of  a  market,  as  well  as  of  ca- 
pital, they  eagerly  look  to  us  as  aflbrding  botli.  Du- 
ring the  wars  in  Europe,  they  could  not  improve  these 
facilities  ;  but  now  they  hold  out  inducements,  and  of- 
fer temptations  which  will  lea  1  to  a  great  increase,  and 
a  final  monopoly  of  our  trade  in  their  liands.  An  or- 
dinary trading  voyage  to  England,  may  be  completed^, 
the  goods  sold  by  means  of  auctions,  notes  discounted, 
and  the  proceeds  ready  to  be  remitted  back  in  four 
months.  By  the  Liver|K)o]  packers,  jnuch  less  tiniB 
will  suffice.  But  allov/ing  three  (rperati  fus  in  a  year, 
I  find  that  our  custom-house  credits  o?i  cottons  and 
woollens  will  double  the  caplUil  en  ployed  the  first 
year,  and  increase  135  per  centum  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year.  In  this  mode,  a  loan,  perpetual  and  in- 
creasing in  a  steady  ratio,  is  made  by  our  government 
to  the  foreign  merchant;  wiio,  while  lie  thus  obtains 
\  it  without  interest,  is  enabled  to  continue  his  opera- 
vtions ;  and  while  he  can  avoid  tlie  notary,  he  looks 
more  to  his  credit  than  to  his  profits,  and  will  continue 
Ms  business,  though  it  may  be  a  losing  one.      Wliat 
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to  the  xlmerican  mercbaat  would  be  a  losing,  is  to  hiiir 
a  gainful  trade — the  American  importer  becomes  a 
mere  caterer  to  the  foreign  manufacturer.  The  ordere 
sent  out  by  him,  indicate  the  quantity,  kind,  and  qual- 
ity of  ^oods  required  at  our  different  ports  :  the  manu- 
facturer thus  advised  of  the  demand,  sends  similar  ar- 
ticles to  the  same  market.  If,  after  deducting  charges^ 
jie  can  receive  in  New -York  the  price  at  his  manufac- 
tory, he  has  the  usual  profit  and  an  increase  to  his  ca- 
pital by  the  custom- hon^e  credits.  The  American 
merchant  pays  the  manufacturer  his  price  in  England, 
and  must  sell  here  at  an  advance,  or  decline  business. 
It  is^  therefore,  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  so  iarga. 
a  proportion  of  importations  should  be  on  foreign  ac- 
count^ but  rather  that  the^-e  should  be  any  other. 

This  at  once  accounts  for  the  cries  of  distress  which 
assail  us  from  the  commercial  cities,  imploriig  us  to 
abolish  credits  on  imports,  and  impose  heavy  duties  on 
auction  sales.  The  operation  of  these  two  causes  on 
all  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  shows  their  inti- 
mate connection,  their  mutual  dependence.  I  hope  all 
will  unite  in  aff<nding  a  remedy.  It  will  be  truly  unex- 
pected, if  gentlemen  shall  be  found  willing  to  have  the 
revenue,  commerce  aiid  agriculture  abandoned  to  their 
fate,  because  the  only  measure  which  can  save  them 
will  likewise  benefit  manufactures.  The  occasion  is 
now  fairly  presented  to  the  house.  This  bill  has  been 
called  for  from  the  sea-ports  ;  it  has  been  reported, 
published  in  the  counting  rooms  of  merchants  for  tiiree 
jnonths,  and  not  a  solitary  petition  against  it  has  been 
presented.  Called  for  by  all,  and,  1  may  almost  say, 
opposed  by  no  part  of  the  country,  necessary  to  cor- 
rect existing,  not  fancied  evils,  evils  which  are  felt 
and  threaten  to  be  greater  in  future,  I  cannot  but  feel 
some  confidence  that  even  the  opponents  of  the  tariff 
will  be  in  favour  of  this  bill.  For  the  revenue,  it  is 
almost  indispensilde,  as  well  for  security  as  for  conve- 
tiience.  On  the  first  of  January  of  the  present  year, 
the  amount  of  revenue  bonds  actually  in  suit,  exceed- 
ed three  millions  of  dollars.  On  the  first  of  this  moatlb 
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(April)  it  was  considerably  increased — say  ioSA^O^ 
000  dollars.  On  the  the  first  of  January,  1819,  it  was 
only  1,740,000  dollars. 

That  the  increase  of  custom-house  delinquencies  has 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  importations  on  foreign 
account,  is  not  only  apparent  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  but  from  this  document,^  which  in  itself  contains 
the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact.  vSalem,  on^- 
of  our  proudest  commercial  towns,  owns  one-fourth  of 
the  East  India  shipping  of  the  United  States.  Tho 
longest  credits  are  on  East  India  goods  /  and  the  se- 
curity for  the  duties  is  most  liable  to  be  impaired  by 
the  casualties  of  trade.  Salem  has,  probably,  a  great- 
er amount  of  commerce,  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
than  any  other  town  in  the  Union  ;  but  it  is  prosecuted 
on  American  account.  The  bonds  in  suit  there,  amount- 
ed only  to  4,366  dollars.  In  Boston,  the  amount  wajj 
174,000  dollars  ;  in  New-York,  844,000 ;  Philadel- 
phia, 471,000;  Baltimore  445,000;  Norfolk  251,000; 
Charlestown,  210,000;  Savannah,  251,000.  These 
are  as  to  the  revenue,  the  effects  of  a  change  of  the  im- 
ports of  the  country  to  foreigners.  American  merchants 
are  idle — they  offer  to  loan  you  their  money  at  5  per 
centum,  on  along  loan.  They  are  fixed  in  the  coun- 
try ;  their  property  and  character  are  security  for  the 
payment  of  duties  due  from  them.  It  is  not  so  witli 
the  transient  foreigner.  His  cargo  gives  him  credit, 
and  makes  biin  a  good  man  tii  the  custom-house.  0ns 
is  surety  for  another.  They  sell  their  goods  at  auc- 
tion and  go  off,  and  leave  tlieir  bonds  unpaid.  Tiio. 
money  is  lost  to  the  treasurr  but  is  taken  from  the 
pockets  of  our  citizens.  Thus  this  credit  system  tends 
strongly  to  the  exhaustatiou  i)f  our  resources,  to  the 
oppression  of  our  own  and  tie  encouragement  of  for- 
eign Industry. — When,  in  aidition  to  these  credits, 
the  importation  of  foreigners  xre  sold  bj  auctioneers 
and  one  man  does  the  business,  6f  one  hundred,  w& 
Lave  only  to  calculate  the  effects  on  the  merchant,  the 
mechanic,  all  the  inljabitants  of  a  sea-port,  and  the  far- 

*  ^noflffflal  ref»m  of£hea!?ioun|iTis»iit,lnth5  «it;rent  parts  orf  thr:  Uv.i' ti  $ra'.e3. 
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I  mers  of  the  surroun  ii»igc onntry ;  ow  huidred  houses^ 
j  one  hmiiiied  stores  unoccupied  ;  one  hinilrerl  sets  of 
,  c:er;  s  and  servants  unemployed;  o?'<e  lin  died  fami- 
lies less  U:  feed  ad  clothe,  to  pay  fi^eueral  and  local 
taxes,  to  contribure  to  the  support  of  the  j^overnmcjit 
and  the  defence  of  ♦he  country.  To  this  list,  and  to 
enjhrace  aii  classes  of  society,  1  hi»pe  i  raay  add  the 
manufacturer,  in  whose  favour  import  duties  cease  to 
be  discriminatino;.  the  credit  having  the  effect  of  a  pos- 
tiv;^  oounty  oii  he  isiiportation  of  foreign  fabrics.  The 
credit,  averaging  twelve  months,  is  equal  to  six  per 
cenium  to  the  needy  foreign  manufacturer,  who,  in  hope 
of  better  times,  is  willing  to  keep  up  his  credit  at  any 
loss.  The  loan  thus  obtained  may  be  worth  the  whole 
amount  of  duties,  the  highest  rate  of  which  is  hut  30 
per  centum,  say  :2§  per  cent,  a  month- — a  rate  of  inte- 
rest not  unheard  of  in  times  of  commercial  embarrass- 
ment, oven  in  this  country. 

To  s'uard  against  these  general  and  increasing  evils 
and  to  combine  as  much  as-po*«ible  the  protection  of 
all  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  the  bill  proposes 
(o  allow  drugs,  dye  stuffs,  and  what  are  generally 
called  groceries,  except  wines  and  ardent  spirits  a 
credit  of  3  and  six  months  :  on  tea- ,  three  six  and  nine 
months  ;  manufactured  articles  to  pay  the  duties  on 
their  arrival,  or  to  be  deposited  in  ware-houses  f»)r  six- 
month?;,  and  then  to  l>e  soi«)  by  auction  if  the  duties  are 
hot  |)aid.  Thcuigh  all  thw petitions  on  the  subject,  and 
the  5jouse  will  remark  tha(t  most  of  tliem  are  from  mer- 
chants, prayed  for  an  indiscriminate  abolition  of  cred- 
its, the  committee  appreh(fided  that  this  would  cause  a 
change  in  the  commerce  cf  the  country  which  in  its  pre- 
sent depressed  state  it  c|)uld  not  bear.     Strange  aj?it 


may  seem,  and  little  as  I 
ited  even  for  the  existen( 


well  know  they  will  be  cred 
of  the  molive,  the  committee 
of  manufactures  did  anxiously  desire,  and  toi>&  great 
pains  to  shape  this  bill  sj)  as  to  answer  rdl  thecomnioii 

merchants  from   the  ill  eifect 
aver  of  (heir  own  petitions. 


o!)jects,  and  yet  save  the 
of  granting  the  entire 


Had  we  done  that,  we  mould  hive  been  justly  ex* 
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posed  to  the  imputation  of  attending  to  only  one,  and 
not  considering  the  other  matters  referred  to  us  by  the 
house.     The  West   India  trade  was  in  the   hands  of 
American  merchants — did  not  operate  injuriously  to  the 
principal   manufactures — we   did  not   mean  to  touch 
these  credits  ;  and  1  thinlj^  by  sound  construction  of  the 
law,  we  do  not.   This  requires  explanation  ; — Tn  1799, 
these  credits  were  enlarged  from  four  to  three  and  six 
months.     In   1805,    the  importations   from   countries 
north  of  the  equator,  0)1  the   eciHteru  coast  of  America 
and  the  islands  adjacent,  were  allowed  the  same  credit 
as  importations  from  the  West  Indies — thus   making 
two   distinct  descriptions  of  places,  or   countries^  the 
one  not  iucludiag    the  other. — »[n  tSie   famous    law  of 
ISiS,  the  credits   on  importations    from  north   of  the 
equator,  (using  the  same  words  as  the  law  of  1805.) 
were  extended  to  six  and  nine  months. — Theconstrui- 
tion  given  to  this  act  at  the  custom-houses^    has  been 
that  it  extends  to  the  West  India  credits.     Relieving 
this  to  be  erroneous,  and  tliat  neither  the  intention  nor 
the  words  of  the  act  will  embrace  the  case,  we  feel  sat- 
isfied that  they  remainined  as  fixed  in  1799.     If  we 
are  mistaken,  it  at  least  sh  )ws  the  necessity  of  watch- 
ing provisions  of  this  kind,   which  have  an  important 
bearitig  on  the  revenue,  and  the  impropriety  of  in^iert- 
ingthem  in  laws,  the  title  of  which  Wi  uld  not  lead  the 
house  on  the  last  day  of  a  session,  to   examine  all  its 
details.     On  the  ilnportation  of  goods  imported  from 
the  East  Indies,  it  has  not  been  thoxiglit  necessary  ti* 
give  a  longer  credit  than  on  the  same  when  imported 
from  the  West  Indies  ;  our  views  having  a  reference 
rather  to  the  articles  imported  than  to  the  place  whencd 
derived. 

No  good  reasons  presented  themselves  for  giving 
facilities  to  importations  from  qountries  with  which  our 
trade  was  a  losing  one,  and  which  afforded  no  mar- 
ket for  our  produce.  It  appears  that  in  the  years  18^7 
and  1818  our  exports  to  China  alone  amounted  to 
7,;S'40,000  dollars  ;  of  which  5,6-00,000  dollars  were  in 
specie ;  1,51^,000  dollars  were  in   foreign,   and  only 
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7'^:SQi'»  (lollai'H  in  Amevican  produce.     Tlie  e:«|)ovts  cif 
products  to  xVsia  wcrc;,  Arniuic^ui  OljOOO^  dollar-^ ;  tor- 
liii^u  41 1,000  doll.iis  amoiiut  of  specie  noi  known.     Iii 
185  8  and  18 i 9,  the  aiuoiint  oi'  specie  exported  to  Chi- 
na exceeded  7/^00,000  dollars.  ^  Desirous  not  to  beat- 
too  hard  upon^and  unwilling  to  enc;>iu'age  this  trade^ 
the  crcdit.i  weie  reduced  to  such  a  term  that  a  new  voy- 
a^^e could  not  l>e  completed  on  the  capital  furnished  by 
the  duties  on  a  forajer  one.     Tliis  was  carried  on  most- 
ly^  if  not  wiiolly^  by  men   of -reat  wealth,  who  conUl 
require  no  facilities  except   in  regard  to  importation  ; 
and  these,  it  is  believed,  are  liberally  provided  for  by 
the  lliird  section   of  this  bill.      inU  tliere   v»ere   iutpe- 
rioiis  reasons  for  abolishing  the  credits  on  manufac- 
tured goods,  especially  from  Europe.     The   security 
of  the  revenue^  the  protection   of  American   commerce 
and  industry,  seemed  to  concur   i; -demanding  such  a 
change  in  the  system  that  the  goods  should  not  come 
into  the  market  till  the  duties  were  paid.     It  was  much 
wished  to  discriminate    betv/een  importations    on  for- 
eign and  domestic  account ;  <)ut  the    objection   seems 
to  be  insuperable  agtiinst  refusing  to  tlie  foreignor  a 
right  to  deposite  on  the  same  credits  we  were  willing 
to  allovv'  to  our  own  merchants.     A  refusal  in    the  Urst 
case  would  have  destroyed  the  little  that  remains  to  n« 
of  iliii  carrying   trade  in   Eiiro-^je.     France  and  Eng^ 
land  allow  us  to  deposite  all  articles,  even  those  which 
were  a(!miiied   to  entry,  unHl  an  eligible  market  can 
befonn;!.     Tiiey  .would  refuse  to  us  what  we   denied 
to  their  subjects.     In  the  other  case,  a  refusal  would 
violate  our  convert (i;?n  with  England  ;  for,  though  the 
rates  of  duty   wowld    be  nominally  the   same,  yet   the 
dlfferer.ce  in   time  would   make  a  diiTerence  in    eilect, 
I  consider  that  co:;vei7tion  so  import;;j,ot  and  beneiicial 
to  the  commerce  of  t!ds  cwmtry,  tliat,   from    interest 
alone,  we  ougltt  to  observe  it  with  the  most  scrupulous 
good  faith  as  a  means    of  [)reservir)g  our  navigation.. 
Without  it  you  would  be   called  on  for  |)r<)tecting,  as 
you   now    are  in  relation  to  France.     Though    it  if- 
■  lut  only  pr«sauituoiis  h\ii  almost  criminal,  far  western 
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mcu  to  interfere  in  the  regulation  of  commerce,  I  beg" 
those  in  that  interest  to  reflect  what  vv'ould  be  the  state. 
of  their  trade  with  Englant!,  if,  as  in  the  case  of  that 
with  France,  it  had  been  lefr  to  '^'  regnlatc  itself?*'  I 
speak  it  with  pride,  it  was  not  only  regulated,  but  sa 
ved,  by  western  men. 

A  very  obvious  defect  in  our  present  system  of  cre- 
dits is,  that  it  makes  no  diHerence  between  imporUv 
tions  for  home  consuuiptiou  and  for  exj»or'atlon.  lu 
reducing  the  credit  on  some,  and  abolishing  it  on  otii- 
ers,  the  commitlce  foresaw  that  their  plan  would  oper- 
ate severely  oii  that  kind  ofcomraeicc  vrhicli  they  tho'c 
deserving  of  pro.eclion  and  of  every  uicility,  unless  a 
discri'.nination  v/as  made.  I'he  bill  provides  for  that 
in  a  manner,  which  will  effectually  repel  every  impu- 
tation of  hostility  to  com  :icrce.  It  leaves  it  to  tlie  op< 
tioji  of  the  importer  to  avail  himself  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  drawbacks,  by  giving  iiis  bond  for  the  duties 
and  taking  the  debenture  on  exportation  ;  or  to  declaro 
bis  intention  at  the  time  of  entry,  giving  his  bond  witii 
security,  to  export  and  not  re-land  the  goods,  or  in  lieCi 
of  such  suretv,  to  deposite  them  in  a  warehouse.  [  Tlic 
tiaie  of  exportation  is  left  blank  in  the  f;)rm  >f  the 
bond.]  No  bond  for  the  duties  is  required  ;  it  is  only 
for  his  integrity,  tiiat  the  revenue  may  not  be  defraud- 
ed. He  may  de'posite  and  take  tiirce  montiis  witiiiu 
AVliic'i  to  make  his  election  wliether  to  try  tlie  domes- 
tic or  a  foreign  market,  without  making  a  declaratiou 
pf  his  intention  to  export.  The  section  in  relation  to 
deposite,  contains  substaiitially  the  same  provisions  as 
are  in  the  existing  laws  respecting  the  deposite  of  teas, 
varied  only  so  as  best  to  connect  (he  convenience  of  the 
merchant  with  the  security  of  the  revenue.  On  exam- 
ining it,  the  house  will  perceive  that,  in  the  whole,  it 
leaves  the  credits  substantially  as  tljey  were  in  1790, 
that  it  is  not  so  much  an  alteration  as  a  restoration  of 
the  old  system  :  the  changes  which  have  been  ma  le 
areindispcnsible.  The  credit  on  manufactured  goods 
tends  so  strongly  to  do  away  all  discrimination  in  our 
present  tariff,  between  imported  and  domestic  arciciesji 
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that  efficient  encouragement  cannot  lie  given  witbout 
abolishing  them — We  have  used  our  endeavors  to  do 
it  in  the  manner  least  injurious  to  commerce. 

It  is  not  without  much  surprise  that  I  base  beard  the 
yanous  objections   to  tbis  bill.     Not  that  an  alarm 
should  have  been  raised  about  revenue,  commerce  and 
smuggling;    these  are  always   expected,    w^hen   any 
measure  is  proposed  which  tends  to  the  benefit  of  man- 
ufactures.    It  is  a  matter  of  course  to  hear  them.     Lq» 
cal  and  personal  reflections  have  been  made  on  the 
commitiee  wlio  have  reported  it.     Gentlemen  seem  to 
forget  that  a  majority  of  that  committee  represent  com- 
mercial places,  and  ought  to  be  as  much  alive  to  tp.eir 
interest  as  those  who  represent  districts  which  have  no 
commerce,  and  who  seem  so  much  alarmed  about  the 
injury  with  which  this  bill  threatens  it.     It  is  strange 
that  merchants  are  not  only  easy  on  this  subject,  but 
desirous  of  its  adoption  ;  that,  it  has  been  reported  on 
their  petitions,  and  by  their  immediate  representatives. 
jBut  it  seems  that  they  do  not  know  their  own  interest ; 
that  their  friends  and  new  allies,  in  the  fervor  of  their 
zeal  and  friendship,  must  take  tliem  under  their  guar- 
diafiship.     I  think  I  can  duly  appreciate  the  reason  : 
it  is  not  because  they  are  so  friendly  to  commerce,  but 
Unri-Nully  to  manufactures.     This  bill  combines,  with 
other  objects,  the  protection  of  this  great  interest;  and 
hence  arises  their  great  hostility  to  it.     I  am  not  insen= 
fi  ble  of  the  impression  made  jn  the  house  by  the  pow- 
erful (.p  osition  it  has  met  with,  and  that  1  am  put  on 
the  (left  n  iye.  You  must  allow  me  to  answer  the  objec- 
tinos  to  ha\e  it  understood.  The  committee  are  charged 
"with  attempting  to  destroy  the  settled  system  of  com- 
merce which  has  been  so  long  in  operation,  and  under 
which  this  country  has  attained  'o  its  present  greatness  ; 
and  geutlemen  speak  of  those   long  credits   as  coeval 
with  the  government,  when  they  well  know  they  have 
b  en  the  work  of  latter  days.     It  is  at  any  rate  a  sin- 
gular objection  that  I  he  committee  of  manufactures,  in 
fiam  ng  this  bill,  are  charged   with  havit^g  consulted 
the  interests  of  the  wealthy  merchants.  This^from  ca»t 
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pitalists,  is  certainly  unexpected.  Tliey  must  be  hard 
to  please,  when  their  great  opposition  to  this  measure 
arises  from  its  tendency  to  promote  their  interest.  If 
this  is  true,  it  ought  to  please  all.  The  small  dealers 
do  not  complain — they  are  satisfied,  nay  desirous  of  its 
adoption;  chambers  of  commerce  and  East  India  mer- 
chants, are  its  only  opponents,  and  that  because  it  does 
too  much  for  them,  i'hey  must  excuse  me,  if  I  attri- 
bute their  opposition  to  a  much  less  disinterested  mo- 
tive. The  craft  is  in  danger,  the  charm  is  about  to  be 
dispelled,  by  which  the  people  and  government  of  this 
country  have  been  led  to  believe  that  foreign  importa* 
tions  are  the  source  of  revenue  and  wealth.  The  trea- 
sury is  empty,  the  people  impoverished  :  the  cause  is 
seen  and  felt  to  be  the  prostration  of  national  indus- 
try, the  encouragement  of  foreign.  This  objection  was 
not  urged  by  the  same  gentlemen  a  few  days  ago,  when 
you  made  a  total  and  complete  change  of  the  system 
for  the  sale  of  the  public  lands.  It  had  been  tried  for 
twenty  years,  had  never  been  changed  or  altered,  and 
was  attended  with  no  inconvenience — not  a  cent  had 
been  or  could  be  lost.  You  had  profited  by  it;  had, 
by  forfeitures,  made  a  clear  profit  of  400,000  dollars* 
There  was  not  a  petition  in  favour  of  its  abolition.—* 
But  these  were  fancied  evils,  you  apprehended  dangei^^ 
you  thought  a  change  would  be  useful,  and  by  almost 
an  unanimous  vote  have  passed  a  law  by  which  a 
poor  man,  desirous  of  securing  to  himself  and  family 
the  means  of  support,  must  pay  all  cash  for  his  title  to 
eighty  acres  of  land.  Now  we  find  the  advocates  of 
this  measure  so  wonderfully  attached  to  the  system  of 
impost  and  enormous  credits,  that  they  will  not  consent 
to  even  reduce  them ;  and  while  they  affect  so  much 
fear  for  agriculture,  commerce  and  revenue,  are  willing 
to  permit  the  foreign  merchant  to  have  his  twelve  and 
eighteen  months  credit  on  his  cargo  of  half  a  million  of 
manufactured  goods,  the  poor  farmer  must  pay  cash  for 
his  land  ;  the  foreigner  may  not  only  have  a  credit  on 
his  goods  without  interest,  but  be  allovvcd  to  double 
his  capital,  by  the  loan  thus  obtained  from  our  ownci; 
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tizens.  You  see  by  this  system  that  one  Mi\\  of  your 
revenue  is  at  (his  moment  in  suit.  You  know  that  the? 
grreatcst  portion  of  delinquencies  is  hy  foFcigiiers  ;. 
that  inucli  of  it  will  be  lost,  that  the  duties  are  takea 
from  the  pockets  of  the  consumer,  which  do  not  and 
never  will  go  into  the  public  treasury,  but  to  forei^H 
countries ;  that  this  evil  is  increasing  most  rapidly,, 
that  the  amouiit  in  suit  has  doubled  in  the  last  year^ 
and  is  at  this  moment  greater  than  ever.  You  must 
borrow  money  to  make  up  the  deficiency  thus  caused, 
and  yet  listen  to  the  cry  of  ^^you  will  destroy  the  rev- 
enue''--you  are  attacking  ancient  and  venerable  systems. 
Trace  these  credits  through  your  laws,  and  you  will 
find  that  this  bill  is  in  substance  coming  back  to  th& 
old  system  of  1790 —that  it  only  does  away  innovations. 
of  later  years. 

Much  is  said  about  the  small  losses  in  the  revenue 
for  thirty  year^^  ;  this  only  proves  that  the  bonds  of 
0ur  merchants  are  good — but  will  any  one  say  that 
their  bond  is  better  or  safer  than  their  moneij  P  But 
though  the  b^jud  of  the  American  mercliant  are  safe; 
you  have  here  otFicial  evidence  that  those  of  foreigners 
are  not.  Suits  increase  with  foreign  importations, 
and  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  losses  of  the 
last  two  years  are  more  than  all  the  preceding  ones. 
Fancied  evils  made  you  take  away  the  credit  on  the 
public  lands,  but  realized  ones  do  not  induce  you  to 
reduce  them  oc  importations.  Commerce  is,  it  seems, 
in  danger— yet  it  is  well  know  n,  that  these  credits 
have  been  the  means  of  throwing  it  into  the  hands  of 
foreigners.  Ask  the  American  Merchant  if  this  bill 
will  injure  bim — the  merchant,  the  bouse  ow  ner  of 
the  seaport,  w!io  sriiTers  by  long  credits  and  auction 
^ales.  Let  the  rate  of  rents,  the  price  of  labour,  the 
unemployed  houses,  stores,  clerks,  labourers  and  ship- 
ping, answ  et.  We  have  been  told  that  if  foreign  im- 
portations do  not  give  employment  to  labour,  value  to 
property,  and  markets  for  materials  and  provisions 
liere,  they  do  in  some  other  countries.  Here  I  under- 
stand the  §eatle<man  wlio  has  made  this  remark,  and 
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tlius  points  out  the  difference  between  his  pviiiclples 
and  mine.  1  do  not  profess  those  broad  and  compre- 
hensive principles  of  phiLintlirophy,  uhicli  enable  nic 
to  look  unmoved  at  the  qenera!  distress  vvliich  per- 
vades our  whole  country^  and  fijid  consolation  iii  the 
i-eilection,  that  though  our  policy  destroys  the  indus- 
try and  prospe  'ts  of  our  own,  it  encourages  that  of  oth- 
er nations.  We  are  sent  here  to  legislate  for  our  own 
citizens — their  interest  shouhl  he  our  peculiar  care  : 
let  otiiers  take  care  of  themselves  ;  their  legislators 
do  not  leave  things  to  regulate  themselves.  When 
they  are  called  on  for  protection  to  any  of  their  greafc 
interests^  other  governments  do  not  say,  if  you  have  no 
tmployment  here,  if  your  manufactures  are  abandoned 
your  seaports  depopulated,  your  farmers  without  mar- 
kets, and  your  revenue  in  suit — ^it  is  beitpr  somewhere 
else.  No  member  of  tills  house  can  be  ignorant  oiT 
the  fact,  that  our  commerce  is  rapidly  declining,  and 
by  means  of  these  credits  :  the  friends  of  the  mercan- 
tile interest  are  certainly  liberal  in  the  extreme  in  in- 
sisting on  their  continuance,  when  not  a  nation  in  the^ 
i^ivilized  world  gives  a  credit  but  ours. — Is  it  sound 
policy  thus  to  impart  to  others,  benefits  ruinous  to 
ourselves,  when  there  is  no  reciprocity  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  other  governments  encourage 
importations,  and  that  tliis  bill  contains  less  liberal 
principles  than  their  codes.  The  commercial  experi- 
ence of  the  gentleman  has  taught  him  better — he  must 
iliinkus  strangely  ignorant  of  their  regulations,  not  to 
know  the  total  incorrectness  of  tlie  remark.  He  knows 
it,  that  all  other  nations  discourage  importations  for 
liome  consumption— they  encourage  them  for  deposit^ 
as  auxiliary  to  the  carrying  trade.  We  afford  the 
solitary  exception  of  the  reverse  ;  not  a  prohibited  ar- 
ticle in  our  tariff,  no  discrimination  between  importi^ 
for  counsumption  or  export,  except  tiie  drawback  of 
duties.  This  bill  makes  it — it  gives  facuUeis  for  ex- 
port which  w  ere  never  offered  before  ;  it  will  aid 
American  commerce,  which  is  v/orth  pursuiijg  ;  it  will 
tuke  it  from  foreigners,  who  now  almost  iiioucjpdlise  it^ 
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I  am  not  tenacious  of  the  details  of  this  bill ;  the  great; 
object  is  the  reduction  of  the  credits  on  manufactured 
goods — if  too  much  is  asked,  let  gentlemen  say  what 
will  suit  their  ideas.     Will  they  agree  to  any  modifi- 
cations ?     Will  they  give  up   a  little,   or  do   they  in- 
iist   on  retaining  the  whole,    willing  that  commerce 
may  be  destroyed  if  manufacturers  are  not  benefitted  ? 
It  would  have  much  better  suited  my  ideas,  if  we  had 
endeavoured  so  to  modify  as   to  answer  our  commoii 
objects.     But  it  seems  that  we  have  been  mistaken  in 
our  expectations  of  conciliation  /  nothing  will  satisfy 
the  gentleman  but  by   striking  out  the  first  section ; 
the  total  defeat  of  the  bill — there  must  be  no  modifica-^^ 
tion,  no  alteration,  no  reduction  of  credits.     Not  satis- 
lied  with  what  they  call  the  old  system,  they  cling  to 
the  memorable  act  of  18l8  as  eagerly  as  if  the  whole 
commerce  of  the  country  depended  on  it.     True  to  the 
eommercial  maxim,  "  keep  what  you  have  got,  and 
get  what  you  can/^  while  regulations  are  progressive, 
adding  to  your  benefits,  call  that  the  natural  order  of 
things  ;  but  when  the  least  attempt  is  made   to  touch 
even  a  skirt  of  your  system,  fold  up  your  hands  and 
gay,  ^<let  us  alone,'^  let  us  regulate  ourselves.      If  we 
adopt  your  maxim,  and  ofler  to  divest  commerce   of 
even  the  ruinous  trappings  of  its  regulations,  then  the 
cry  ^'revenue  and  smuggling"  comes  to  your  aid,  and 
keeps  oft*  this  most  odious  thing  called  regulation.     I 
tindersfcand  it — it  will  be  understood   by  the  country  ; 
v»e   are  always  regulating  commerce — you  will  this 
session  ;  it  is  necessary  to  save  it,  if  the  petitions  for 
navigation  acts  are  to  be  I)elieved.      Let  the  house  not 
forget  one  celebrated  re:!;iilation  in  the  late  war,  when 
gjodsto  an  immense  amount  had  been  imported  in  vio- 
lation of  lion  intercourse  acts — when  the  merchants  had 
given  bonds  to  the  amount  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars, 
which  were   forfeited,   which  thej/  added  to  the  price 
of  their  si^oods,  and  received  from  the  people  of  the 
country,  the  consumers,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  them  to  the  government.     You  by  one 
"rcglation^''  remitted  them — and  at  the  expense  of  the 
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treasury  and  the  nation,  put  the  money  in  the  pOcket^ 
of  men  who  now  say,  "let  us  alone.''     When  half  as 
much  is  done  for  manufiictures,  1  will  ad. nit  that  they 
may  regulate  themselves.     I  do  not  urge   tliese  mat- 
ters from  hostility  to  commerce,  biU  to  let  its  friends 
see,   that  not  tiia    want,  Ijut  tlie  excess  of  regulation^ 
has  now  made  it    necessary  even  f  )r  the  a  to  do  a;vay 
some  part  of  their  system,  to  induce  tiiem  to  make  a 
common  cause  with   tiie   other  great  interests  of  the 
country,  to  save  themselves.     Our  export  of  produce^ 
and  import  of  good^  for  hone  consumption,  has  ever 
been  unpr  jfi.able — the  only  valuable  part  of  our  com- 
merce, the  carrying  trade,   is  now  leaving  us — it  can 
mostly  be  brought  back  by  regulations.     It  is  not  de- 
nied that  the  importations  are  now  only  on  foreign  ac- 
count.    Importers  will  be  exporters---thjsc  who  bring 
you  goods  will  take  away  your  produce  :  if  there  is  a 
surplus  of  iniports,  foreigners  will  take  them  to  other 
markets.     Merchants  must  see  this^  they  now  feel  it— - 
the  situation  of  your  seaports  abundantly  proves  the 
fact.     The  pride  of  opinion  must  be  abandoned.     Cofn- 
merce  is  no  longer  what  it  was- --the  change  in  the  re- 
lations of  the  civilized  world  has   been  the  cause — 
measures  must  be  changed  vvith  the  times  ;  and  when 
we  can  trace  to  a  definite  source,  a  great  pnrtion  of  all 
the  embarrassments  of  the   treasury  and  the  people, 
we  are  called  on  by  every  motive  which  ought  to  influ- 
ence a  national  legislature  to  join  in  the  remedy.     In 
asking   for    the  abolition   of  credits  on  manufactured 
goods,  it  is  not  any  bounty  or  even  encouragement  of  do- 
mestic manufactures.    It  is  only  that  you  take  away  the 
bounty,  tiie  premiums  on  imported,  the  inducements,  the 
temptations  that  a  needy  foreigner  cannot  resist-that  you 
shall  not  •  ake  money  from  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
lend  it  without  interest,  and  often  without  security,  to  the 
foreign   importer.     Apply    the   favourite    commercial 
maxim,  not  as  practised  on,  but  according  to  its  real 
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meaniiii^ — take  away  tlie  credits,  rescind  the  regiilw 
tions  vvliicb  give  them — tiien  things  will  regulate  them- 
selves— MOW  yonr  laws  regulate  them. 

The  duties  iin[>osed  by  the  existing  laws  arc  said 
to  be  sulficient  protection, — and  so  they  might  be,  if 
the  operation  of  the  systcai,  made  them  lO  the  amount, 
a  discrimination  between  foreign  and  domestic  fabrics. 
When  impelled  by  the  general  distress,  the  prostration 
ot^all  sources  of  national  industry,  to  complain  of  it«^ 
insufficiency  and  propose  remedies,  one  gentleman 
charges  the  committee  with  obtaining  their  object  by 
indirect  means,  and  tells  us  to  increase  the  rate  of  du^- 
ty — another  tells  us  this  will  be  unavailiag  by  the  in- 
crease of  smuggiing.  I  had  thought  that  the  last 
cliarge  brougiit  against  the  committee  of  manufactured 
would  have  been  that  their  objects  were  indirect.  If 
the  bills  they  have  reported  do  not  on  their  face  ex* 
plain  their  objects,  the  observations  of  their  chairmail 
have  not  left  their  views  a  matter  of  conjecture.  If 
the  bills  pass,  there  will  net  be  much  doubt  about  their 
direct  eiFect — at  any  rate  they  are  meant  to  be  efficient. 
I  think  it  not  very  honourable  to  the  mercantile  charac- 
ter of  this  country  to  be  told  by  experienced  merchants, 
we  will  smuggle  if  you  touch  our  system  ;  raise  a  du- 
ty or  diminish  a  credit,  we  will  violate  your  laws. — 
Let  me  entreat  them  to  put  too  high  a  value  on  their 
reputation  to  hold  out  to  this  house  threats  of  this  kind. 

As  to  high  duties,  the  gentlemen  and  I  understand 
each  other  very  well  ;  but  neither  on  this  nor  his  res- 
olution calling  for  evidence,  is  the  committee  to  be 
caught.  High  duties  are  not  the  efficient  means  of 
protecting  our  industry  ;  had  we  proposed  them  we 
should  have  defeated  our  own  measures;  the  triuaiph 
would  have  been  the  greater  as  we  should  have  des- 
troyed ourselves,  by  falling  in  the  snares  of  our  oppo- 
nents, ivloderate  duties,  but  so  imposed  as  to  be  col-, 
kcted^  so  as  to  afford  a  real  and  iiot  a  Diere  nominal 
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preference  lo  our  indnstryj  are  wliat  v.e  aim  at.     At 
present^  they  are  merely  a  tax  on  the  consumer,  and 
operate  in  a  very  small  degree  for  any  other  purpose. 
Calculate  the  houniiesj  premiums,  and  draw]>acks,  of 
bther  ♦;overnmcnts  on  the  exportation   of  goods,   our 
custom-lu)use  credits  and  sales  at  auction,  it  will  be 
found  there  is  little,  if  any  discrimination  in  favour  of 
our  manufactures  ;  tke  duties   arc  balanced  by  these 
advantages.     It  has   l)een  more   our  object  to  remove 
these  premiums  on  importations  than  to  raise  the  rate 
of  duties.     AYe  are  told  that  one  tf+iid  of  the  shipping 
of  the  United  S.alcs  is  idle — it  is  certainly  true,  1  will 
thank  tiie  gentleman  to  give  us  tiie  reason — he  knows 
it  is  not  the  prosperity  of  manufactures,  that  the  trade 
of  our  country  is  passing  from  our  merchants  :  if  ours 
is  idle,  foreign  shipping  is  employed— -that  the  custom 
l]ouse  credits  are  the  main  cause — yet  he  will  not  agree 
to  change.     I  am  bound  to  hope  it  is  not  because  this 
bill  aids  other  interests  as  well  as  commerce.     Had  it 
been  reported  by  another  committee,  had  the  provis- 
ions of  the  third  section  been  offered  by  any  other  than 
the  Goths  aud  Vandals  of  he  JF^s/,  I  think  they  would 
have  been  retained — it  is  not  impossi!)le  that  even  the 
European   credits   would  have    been   reduced.       But 
ijothingfrom  the  committee  of  manufactures  will  be  ac- 
cepted.    Even  favours  from  them  will  be  rejected.     T 
am  glad  that  I  voted  against  the  separation  of  the  com- 
mittees of  commerce  and  manufactures.     I  well  knew* 
tliatit  would  hold  o;itto  tlie  h(nise  and  the  country  the 
idea   that  their  interests  were  opj)osed.     It  was  my 
belief  then  and  is  now,  that  tl'.ey  are  the  same.     Ex- 
perience will  show  it — both  are  declining,  not  only  g;)~ 
ing,  but  gone.     The  same  measures   are  necessary  to 
redeem  both.     The  committee  well  knew,  they  were 
undertaking  an  ungracious  task  in  acting  on  all  the  sub- 
jects referred  to  them.     How  far  they  have  acted  im- 
partially can  best  be  judged^  not  by  professions  but  by 
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their  acis.  T  am  willing  it  should  be  tested  by  this 
bill,  confident  that  when  tiiis  excitement  shall  pass 
away,  is  will  remain  as  evidence  of  our  disposition  to 
do  as  much  for  commerce  as  for  manufactures — equally 
confident  that  the  time  will  come  when  its  loss  will  be 
regretted  by  those  who  no  v  oppose  i  ,  not  only  as  to 
parts  but  the  whole — who  will  now  agree  to  no  amend- 
ment, no  modification,  but  hold  on  to  the  old  system  in 
all  its  changes.^  All  seem  to  admit  that  the  commerce 
of  the  counrrv  is  rapidly  declining,  but  we  are  promi- 
sed a  change  in  18^*3.  I  Avould  be  indeed  thankful 
f^rthe  inf  trmation  on  which  this  prediction  is  made^ 
happy  to  know  the  means  i)y  which  it  is  to  be  realized, 
D  jes  the  gentleman  j^ulge  by  experience,  from  facts, 
or  does  he  rely  on  the  chapter  of  accidents.  Let  me 
warn  him  not  to  indulge  in  delusive  hopes,  to  look  to 
causes  and  effects  ;  and,  while  there  is  a  commerce  to 
protect,  not  to  delay  the  means  of  its  restoration. — - 
Above  all,  let  l\im  beware  iiow  he  presses  on  us  his 
favourite  maxim,  of.  let  things  regulate  themselves. — 
This  nation  may  not  always  apply  it  exclusively  to 
manufactures ;  even  here  equality  may  be  equity,  and 
this  favourite  child  of  legislation  may  be  left  to  regu- 
late itself.  When  1823  arrives,  and  the  gentleman's 
predictions  turn  out  dreams,  we  shall  perhaps  have 
learned  that  government  is  instituted  to  protect  more 
than  one  interest  :  that  laws  to  favour  com  erce  are 
ni>t  to  be  claimed  as  matters  of  right — for  manufactures 
to  be  implored  as  charities,  gratuitous  favours  flowing 
from  your  good  grace;  that  one  part  of  this  nation  is, 
not  to  claim  a  monopoly  of  protection  and  protest  against 
its  being  granted  to  another,  as  an  usurpation  of  its 
prerogatives.  How  will  he  like  to  hear,  to  the  pray- 
ers of  commerce  supplicating  aid  against  foreign  laws, 
and  competition  and  domestic  indifference,  the  appal- 
ling answer  of  <4'egulate  yourselves,'^ — if  you  are  not 
doing  well,  contmerce  is  doivg  well  somewhere  else — 
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your  relief  will  injure  manufjictures,  the  revenue,  and 
lead   to  smuggling — we  have  adopted  another  child, 
an'  leave  you  in  the  enjoyment  -f  your  own  'principles. 
This  day  may  come,  but  it  is  not  our  fault — we  held 
out  our  hands  in  friendship,  but  have  met  with  a  cold 
repulse.     If  commerce  is  now  left  to  itself  by  a  repeal 
of  all  our  re,^ulations  in   its   favour — the  bounties  or 
fisheries,  navigation  acts,  coasting  trade,  tonnage  duties, 
discrimination  on   imposts,  light  mone^r — how  would 
its  friends  like  this  ^'being  let  alone  ?'^    Let  them  thi  jk 
liow  we  feel  at  receiving  this  answei  when  asking  for 
some  portion  of  the  benefits  of  2;overn»{jent,  by  a  meas- 
ure which  is  called  for  by  all  parts  of  the  nation  and 
is  necessary  for  the  security  of  tiie  revenue.     To  pre- 
pare for  the  reception  of  the  tarifi'in  tliis  house,  you 
adopted  a  resolution  calling;  on  the  treasury  department 
for  information  as  to  its  effects — those  who  are  now  so 
alarmed  about  the  revenue  had  better  call  to  know  tiie 
effect  of  I  ng  custom-house  credits,  ajid  the  propriety 
of  a  change.      i'hey  seem  unwilling  to  doit — it  is  not 
for  us  to  ask  it,  but  we  can  easily  judge  from  the  amount 
of  revenue  bonds.     On  the  first  of  Jaxuary  last,  those 
outstanding,  not  due,  were  sixteen  millions  of  dollars. 
If  the  same  amount  should  be  in   suit  this,  as  it  was 
last  year,  after  deducting  the  expenses    of  collectiom 
and  drawbacks,  you  can  calculate  the  state  of  the  treas* 
ury  from  imposts  and  decide  whether  it  is  better  to  take 
the  money  or  trust  to  the  bonds  of  foreis'ners.     You 
"will  laot  trust  your  own  citizens  owe  day  for  any  por- 
tion of  the  purchase  money  for  their  pittance  of  hind— 
how  will  you  answer  to  them  for  trusting  to  foreigners 
millions  of  your  revenue,  after  yon  find  by  experience 
that  they  do  not  pay  ?     How  will  you  answer  to  thl^ 
nation  for  the  continuance   of  a  system   w  hich  is  con- 
fessedly ruinous  to  agriculture,  commerce,    manufac- 
tures and  revenue— -which  is  daily  adding  to  the,  dis- 
tresses of  all  the  country,  and  the  embarrassments  of 
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the  treasury,  which  are  encreasing  and  must  encffasu 
during  European  peace,  can  only  be  checked  by  some 
stu  h  measure  as  is  now  proposed. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  it  still  repeated  tiiat  commerce 
provides  all  the  resources  of  the  government;  those 
who  ring  this  in  our  cars  must  think  us  very  simple  ; 
that  the  people  are  so  easily  duped  as  not  to  know,  that 
the  duty,  with  accumulated  profits,  is  added  to  the. 
price  of  every  article,  and  paid  by  the  consumer:  that 
the  merchant  is  only  the  collectoi',  and  is  well  paid  for- 
collecting  the  taxes, *^  the  people  pay  them  on  eveiy 
article  they  cat,  drink,  wear,  or  use. 

But,  sir,  this  bill  is  totally  missapprehended  ;  it  does 
not  change  the  system  of  imports,  it  only  makes  it  ef- 
fectual by  preventing  losses  ;  it  aids  your  treasury,  by 
bringing  to  it  the  money  instead  of  bonds  on  long  cre- 
dit ;  it  makes  your  system  in  some  measure  uuiforrat 
and  consistent,  applying  the  same  rule  to  purchasers 
of  land  and  goods.  If  the  bill  proposed  a  total  aboli* 
tion  of  credits,  it  would  be  justly  exposed  to  the  at- 
tacks I  am  endeavoring  to  repel ;  but  it  goes  no  further 
than  to  make  the  duties  payable  in  cash  or  the  articles 
to  be  deposited  which  interfere  with  our  national  indus- 
try, and  principally  affects  that  part  of  our  trade  which 
is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  It  is  objected,  that  it 
will  tend  still  further  to  produce  that  effect,  and  to  ex- 
clude small  capitalists  from  importations  on  their  own 
account;  these  objections  have  lon§  since  been  antici- 
pated— they  have,  in  my  mind,  been  completely  an- 
jswered  by  the  letters  in  my  hand  from  the  most  intelli- 
gent merchants  of  New-York  and  Baltimore.  The  fo- 
reign merchant  and  manufacturer,  who  send  their  goods 
liere  are  generally  needy  ;  the  regular  course  of  trade 
does  not  give  them  a  market,  or  they  would  not  force 
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•  A  citizen  of  New- York  v:.s  once  lioastjngto  Ih:  JcfFtrson  tliat  that  city  paid  one  tliird  of 
TbercvonTiP.  He  was  silenced  by  this  rcp'y,  "  llenove  U»c  custom-Jioffse  across  the  HmJspni 
•>t\d  flrr  city  of  Jtnsty  would  jmit  rt^ 
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Iheir  way  to  one  here  by  auction  sales ;  or.r  credits 
operate  as  a  loan  and  increase  of  their  capital  to  carry 
on  their  operations  at  home  ;  this  is  a  i^reat  temptation 
to  continuin2;,the  trade ;  the  loan  is  perpetually  increas- 
ing ;  every  new  consignment  adds  to  the  amount;  it 
is  unlimited  as  to  time,  and  thus  it  will  progress  till 
you  depend  on  foreigners  not  only  for  supply  and  de- 
fence, but  revenue.  As  one  old  bond  is  paid  oif,  a  new 
credit  is  given  f  )r  an  increased  su  n.  N"o  other  nation 
affords  these  facilities — hence  our  market  is  resorted 
to.  But  take  them  away,  take  from  any  consignment 
ticenty-jim  per  cent,  for  duties,  instead  of  adding  that 
amount  hy  a  loan — compel  the  consigner  to  send  the 
money  for  duties,  or  pay  a  short  bill,  it  would  effect 
such  a  total  change  in  his  business,  that  he  could  not 
continue  it ;  then  he  must  take  from  his  capital  at  home 
to  pay  his  way  abroad  ;  now  you  add  to  it  by  lending 
him  money  to  use  for  twelve  months.  It  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  premium  and  a  tax^  a  bounty  and  a 
burthen. 

There  is  no  mystery  in  this  ;  even  backwoods-men 
can  understand  it ;  it  would  indeed  be  mysterious,  if 
long  credits  encourage  foreign  consignments^  that  short 
ones  should  increase  them — cash  payments  give  them 
the  monopoly.  I  cannot  dwell  on  reasoning  of  this 
kind  ;  it  is  much  like  the  other  objection  that  capital- 
ists will  engross  all  the  trade.  This  deserves  somej 
examination  ;  if  true,  it  presents  a  serious  objection  to 
the  bill ;  if  not  true,  the  house  will  be  able  to  decide  on 
the  character  of  the  opposition.  This  and  the  auction 
bill  are  necessarily  and  closely  connected,  the  one  an 
auxiliary  to  the  other — tlie  petitions  for  both  mostly 
from  merchants  and  mercantile  towns  ;  whether  from 
large  or  small  capitalists,  can  best  be  judged  by  those 
who  know  the  signers,  and  will  examine  the  number  of 
those  petitioneFs.  Here  is  a  petition  from  New- York, 
praying  for  the  auction  bill ;  here  are  more  than  70ii|0 
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^names  to  it.  It  must  be  a  wealthy  place  indeed  if  these 
are  ail  capitalists.     Here  is  one,  praying  for  a  gt^neral 
abolition  of  all  credits  on  all  importations,   signed  by 
near  five  hundred  merchants  of  that  city;  no  one  will 
pretend  they  are  capitalists,  no  one  has  a  right  to  say 
they  do  not  understand  their  own  int*irest.     They/4iave 
asked  for  this  bill  as  essential  to  their  protection;  they 
have  made  comn)on  cause  with  the  friends  of  manufac- 
tures, tochecii  an  evil  destructive  to  both.    Merchants 
of  all  classes  have  united  in  it-^  favour,  su>alLas  well  as 
large  dealers ;  it  has  been  opposed  by  no  individual 
petitions ;  no  snail  capitalist  has  objected,  or  now  ob^ 
jects  to  its  passage; 

The  only  opposition  has  been  from  your  chambers 
of  commerce,   some  of  whom  have  sent  and  directed 
their  memorials  to  us — others  have  sent  but  not  direct- 
ed them — circulated  secretly,  their  effect  felt,  but  the 
power  not  tangible.     J  can  hear  of  it,  but  it  is  not  on 
our  tables — we  cannot  examine  it.     These  ?)odies,  it 
seems,  are  the  guardians  of  commerce!      Merchants 
undertake  to  judge  for  themselves,   and  ask  us  for  a 
measure — a  chamber  of  commerce  remonstrates  against 
it  as  injurious*     1  do  not  well  understand   who  these 
chambers  of  commerce  are  ;  they  are  generally  under- 
stood to  be  men  who  are  to  settle  disputes  among  mer- 
chants.    In   New- York  I  fijd  they  are  incorporated 
for  charitable  purpv)ses — that  they  received  the  thanks 
of  tlie  assembly  of  that  s:aie  for  their  patriotic  con- 
duct in  iwportms;  no  goods  from  Great  Britain  until 
she  icould  repeal  the  st  imp  act.     I  would  rejoice  now 
to  find  chambers  of  commerce  leaning  against  foreign 
and  encouraging  domestic   i  dustry  and    commerce  : 
and  in  times  past  it  would  have  j>een  gratifying  if  some 
of  our  citizens  Vvonid  not  havp  carried  on  commercial 
intercouise  with  England,  dmifig^m&ari^o,  wow  inter- 
course, and  war.      i  iielieve  the  menibeis  of  these  bod- 
ies are  notgenrmny  compo  .i'd  oi'small  capitalistb  of  the. 
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first  respectability — they  are  of  the  most  wealthy. 
It  is  a  matter  of  some  suspicion  to  find  them  guarding 
the  small  trader  with  so  much  care,  and  so  fearful  that 
the  trade  of  the  country  will  fall  into  theu'  own  hands- 
a  suspicion  that  is  not  diminished  when  1  find  the 
mftrcj»an;s  of  8alem  labimring  under  the  same  fears,  as 
to  benefits,  which  this  bill  will  give  to  the  lu*ge  capital- 
ists, and  dwell  so  much  on  the  ijsjurj  to  the  young  and 
enterprising*  Here  is  sometJiiFig  unaccountable  to  me* 
In  l8lS,  the  last  extension  of  credits  was  iViade  on  the 
petition  of  the  JJasl  India  mprchartfs  cf  Boston  and 
i^aiem — headed  by  William  Gray  and  others,  the 
greatest  capitalists  of  the  country r— there  \vere  n'»  pe- 
titions fr  nn  any  other  place:  small  dealers  did  no| 
ask  for  eighteen  months  credit,  and  small  dealers  are 
not  much  concerned  in  the  East  India  trade.  This 
law,  it  seems,  was  tiius  passed  on  lae  petition  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  in  tt?e  union. 
I  must  be  allowed  to  j  sk  how  the  extension  and  short- 
ening of  the'  credits  will  produce  the  same  effects  ? 
I  think  too  well  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  were 
to  those  petitions,  to  believe  they  did  not  understand 
their  own  interests,  or  would  designedly  impose  on 
you.  The  gentleman  who  so  ably  represents  one  of 
these  towns,  must  permit  me  to  say,  that  while  he  is 
contending  that  this  bill  will  injure  the  small  trader, 
he  is  contradicting  the  petition  presented  by  himself 
praying  for  long  credits.  Two  short  years  can- 
not hXve  made  such  a  change  in  the  principles  of 
commerce.  What  would  benefit  capita'isls  in  1818, 
will  do  so  now.  Long  credits  will  produce  the  same 
effects  now  as  then.  When  objections  are  made  to 
sltTirt  ones,  thev  must  be  tandble — I  mu^t  know  where 
to  fiiid  our  opponents — they  must  not  thus  play  fast 
and  loose.  If  shnrt  credits  were  injurious  to  capital- 
ists in  1818,  they  will  not  give  them  a  monopoly  now. 
We  are  not  to  be  thus  amused  with  reasons  which  can 
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be  adopted  to  suit  any  measure — they  are  sure  pretext* 
to  defeat  this  bill,  not  because  it  will  injure  the  small 
merchant,  but  because  it  will  benefii  the  manufacturer* 
It  will  take  the  bounty  from  importations,  keep 
the  money  of  the  government  at  home,  prevent  luans 
to  merchants  from  producing  new  importations  on 
the  capital  furnished  by  the  duties  on  the  old. 

We  have  given  the  reasons  and  the  evidence  on 
v/hicli  this  bill  has  been  reported.  I  would  thank  the 
then  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  for 
the  evidence  on  which  he  extended  the  credits  to  eigh- 
teen months.  In  examining  the  effects  of  this  change, 
I  cannot  see  the  injurious  effects  on  the  small  trader* 
He  can  as  easily  pay  the  duties  on  small  importation, 
as  the  large  ir^.f^'cv  on  a  large  one.  Merchants  adven- 
ture in  proportion  to  their  capital,  and  credit ;  the  du- 
ties are  in  proportion  to  what  they  import :  the  small 
dealer  can  often  pr(*c\ire  a  small  loan,  when  a  large 
one  could  not  be  obtained ;  the  American  merchant 
has  a  credit  in  bank,  when  the  foreie:  er  has  none  5 
we  may,  therefore,  feel  ourselves  safe  in  acceding  to 
the  petitions  of  those  who  have  asked  for  this  measure, 
that  they  have  not  asked  chambers  of  commerce,  or 
ICast  India  merchants  to  become  their  guardians. — Let 
it  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  small  dealers  are  most- 
ly in  the  West  India  trade,  wliich  is  not  affected  by 
this  bill ;  the  East  India  and  European  trade,  which 
will  be  deprived  of  one  of  its  facilities,  is  in  the  hands 
of  capitalists  and  foreigners  ;  this  accounts  for  their 
alarm,  and  a  desire  to  guard  their  exclusive  interests^ 
under  the  pretext  of  protection  to  the  small  dealers. — 
When  the  latter  complain,  I  will  then  think  the  objec- 
tion may  have  some  weight ;  till  then,  it  will  be  con^ 
sidered  as  a  pretext  to  cover  opposition  to  a  system  in- 
dispensable for  all  the  great  objects  of  government, 
merely  because  it  comes  in  aid  of  manufactures.  I 
must  not  be  blamed  for  indulging  this  belief,  wk«n 
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there  is  such  a  settled  determination  evinced,  not  to 
tou  :h  any  part  of  the  present  credits,   when  the  same 
cry  is  raised,  whether  we  offer  to  touch  the  act  of  1818, 
or  to  abolish  the  whole.     It  is  at  all  times  amusing  to 
hear  these  same  alarms  rung  on  every  occasion.     The 
tariff  brough  them  out  ;  this  bill  has  increased  them — 
<^it  will  ruin  commerce,  agricnlture,  revenue  and  even 
the  country  itself !''  They  must  be  weak,  indeed,  when 
they  rest  on  European  and  East  India  credits  ;  we  got 
along  very  well  before  1811  ;  there  were  no  very  impe- 
rious calls  on  us  to  extend  them  then;  if  they  were  short- 
ened now,  I  think  the  sun  would  still  shine  and  water 
run  !  This  is  not  the  first  time  this  country  and  all  its 
interests  have  been  ruined.  The  proclamation  of  neu- 
trality, the  Frencli  war,  ruined  us  forever;  the  embar- 
go and  non  intercourse  law  were  death — so  was  the  late 
war,  yet  the  country  survived  all ;  it  bears  a  great  deal 
of  ruin,  and  bears  it  very  well,  for  one  which  has  been 
ruined  so  often.     After  surviving  such  shocks,  I  think 
the  little  i^uin  which  will  be  added  by  employing  our 
own  labour,  our  own  materials  siring  a  value  to  our 
own  property,  carrying  on  our  oivn  eommeree,  and  re- 
ceiving  into  the  treasury  all  the  money  that  the  people 
pay  for  tacces,  will  not  be  too  much  to  bear.     If  this 
is  ruin,  it  is  of  the  kind  that  will  restore  us  to  prospe- 
rity.^ 

There  must  be  a  striking  analogy  between  two  op- 
posite systems,  agreeing  in  no  one  feature,  yet  produ^ 
cing  the  same  effects — each  attended  with  ruin  abso-  \ 
lute  and  irretrievable.  You  have  tried  imposts  till  ■ 
your  revenue  has  left  you  five  millions  short  of  youi' 
expences  ;  credits,  till  one-fifth  is  in  suit — importations 
on  foreign  account,  till  your  commerce  is  destroyed— 
auction  sales,  till  your  merchants  are  idle  (their  hopes 
resting  in  a  bankrupt  law )^— foreign  goods,  till  your 
manufactures  are  abandoned ;  foreign  markets,  till 
your  farmers  find  their  produce  rotting  on  their  handsy 
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and  yet  it  is  contended  that  tlie  continuance  of  this  con^ 
/  dition  of  the  country  is  necessary  for  lU  ».velfare  ;  that 
a  change  will  be  ruinous.     I  hope  gprille«5<eu  wiii  ask 
themselves,  if  ever  there  was  a  time  wheh  $  h  re  v/as  such 
ascene  of  universal  distress.  If  it  cannot  he  easil  v  craced 
and  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  wrter.  called    n,  ms  yon 
have  been  this  session,  by  Uw.  j»eo;>ie  of  the  rimulry, 
they  will  expect  some  better  answer  to  their  petit^Mis 
than  these  alarms,  which  are  always  raised  wbenevtr 
there  has  been  an  attempt  to  adopt  measures  of  viial 
impt>riance.     When  you  urge  them  yru  must  give  rea- 
sons :  show  how  the  present  system  will  restore,  how 
the  proposed  one   will  injure  us  ;  ishow  how   internal 
industry  will  injure  internal  prosperity;  Iiow  idleness 
promotes  national  strength  or  individual  wealth;  and, 
above  all,  satisfy  the  farmer  for  whose  interest  there  is 
so  much  anxiety,  how  he  is  to  be  injured  by  buying  bis 
clothing  from  those   who   will  purchase  his  produce. 
( !Now  the  surplus  of  his  farm  will  not  clothe  his  fami- 
ly and  procure  him  his  utensils  ;  now  he  understands 
what  :s  meant  by  buying  cheap ;  that  it  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  price  of  the  article  h^  wants,  so  much  as  in 
the  price  of  the  article  with  ivhich  he  is  to  make  pay- 
ment.    When  cloth  is  ten  dollars  a  yard,  and  flour  at 
ten  dollars  a  barrel,  one  pays  for  the  other;  cloth  at 
S  6  and  flour  at  S  3,  the  cloth  of  the  farmer  has  doub- 
led the  price :    the  barrel  of  flour    procures  but  half 
a  yard  of  cloth.     These  things   will  be  understood— - 
there  is  no  mystery  in  political  economy,     ll  is  a  plain 
sinjple  calciilalion  of  what  is  bought  by  the  least  la- 
bour and    th(^  smallest  quantity  of  produce. 
f      That  article  is  cheapest,  which  the    consumer  pays 
for  the  easiest.     What  encouragement  does  the  isvi por- 
ter or  retailer  of  foreign  goods  now   give  the  farmer? 
What  injury  has  a  manufacturer  in  his  neighborhood, 
or  a  market  at  his  own  door,  ever  done  hiui  ?  Is  it  bet- 
ter for  h'm  to  seek  it  by  navigation  of  3000  miles, 
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when  found   glutted   by  supplies  from   other  sources, 
the  price  less  than  at  home,  the  home  market  destiMjy- 
ed  by  the  eas;erness  for  a  forei^;;*  ?  Shail  all  competi- 
tion he  destr  i>yed,  our  produce  left  at  the  mercy  of  oth- 
er riatioos,  :\h}  have  agricultural  in 'erects  of  their  ovvu 
ttjpiniect?  Are  they   better   frieols  to   the  Americau 
ftrjrier  llian  even  o:ir  own  government;    theirs  tiiaa 
our  ov.  n  citizens  ?    These  are  questions  which  must  be 
answered  in  some  other  way  than  *•  you  will  ruin  the 
couf'.try."     Sir,  the  country   is  ruined,  if  you  perse- 
vere '-is   vour   present    policy.      It   must  and   will  be 
chafii^ed.     8(icb  radical  and  fatal  errors  will  be  check- 
ed bv  the  ajeneral  voice  ,»f  the  country,  if  not  here.     It 
h)<\  iied.^v  be  done  while  mod-^rate    measures   v/ill  be 
suilic-^n',  such  as  are  propo»^e  1  bv  this  bill,  which  does 
n.»';  'tiiciease  the  du-i^s,   im:)  )-;es   cm   burthen  on  coni- 
n)t!:ca;  bat,  merely  raking;  iwiy  the  bounty  aad  pre- 
mium on  foreii^n   nanofictures,  so  as  to  leave  (he   du- 
ties,  vSiich  a^-e  1  lid  ')a  im j'jrtatijn,    a   discritninatijn 
i;'  r'ivoar  of  our  ova   i:id  is  ry   aid    the  trade   of  the 
country,  ia  the  haads  of  oar  own  merchants « 
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OtJ  THE  BILL  FOR  LAYING   A   TAX  ON  SALES  AT  AUCTION. 


That  the  hoas©  may  feel  the  necessity  of  this  bill 
and  the  propriety  of  its  details,  it  will  be  proper  to 
examine  the  nature  and  tendency  of  auction  sales — 
When  they  are  understood  it  will  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise tlixtt  they  should  have    continued   so   long,    and 
account  for  the  almost  numberless  petitions  which  pray 
for  its  adoption,  for  the  alarming  situation  of  the  sea 
ports,  the  state  of  commerce,  manufactures,  agriculture 
and  revenue.     It  was  deemed  of  great  importance  in 
connection  with  the  other  bills  reported  by  the   com- 
xnittae,  as  without  this  they  would  be  ineffectuai— it  has 
now  become  indispensible  since  the  rejection  of  the 
last  bill  by  which  the  house  has  decided  not  to  touch 
the  custom-house  credits-^This  system  of  auctions  is 
one  which  has  been  created  by  state  laws  and  presents 
in  many  of  them  a  thing  very  unusual  in  this  country, 
a  monopoly  which  in  no  case  ought  to  be  favored,  but 
discouraged  when  it  is  injurious  to  the  community,  la 
most  of  our  large  Cities,  the  number  of  auctioneers  is 
limited,  they  are  commissioned  by  staie  authority,  and 
no  other  persons  are  authorised  to  sell  in  this  way.  In 
New  York  the  number  is  30,  in   Philadelphia  7 — 
sales  by  puljlic  outcry  must  be  made  by  them.     If  this 
mode  of  sale  is  for  the  convenience  or  benefit  of  com- 
merce it  is  strange  that  a  regulation  which  thus  confines 
it  to   a  set  of  privileged  men,  should  have  been  so 
long  submitted  to  by  that  class  who  are  so  desirous  of 
leaving  things  to  regulate  themselves — They  have  how- 
ever continued  without  complaint,  and  serious  incon- 
veniences w^re  not  felt  till  the  peace  in  Europe  open- 
ed new  prospects  for  their  commerce ;  the  exclu^ipR 
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from  the  markets  of  tlie  continent,  compelled  the  British 
merchants  and  manufacturers  to  make  the  most  of 
ours.  With  an  accumulated  stock  increasing  beyond  the 
regular  demand,  the  experience  of  the  past  and  present 
affording  uo  new  hopes  for  the  future,  the  continental 
system  of  tlieir  allies  becoming  more  rigid  as  the  good 
effects  of  it  were  becoming  apparent  to  those  nations 
who  adopted  it :  they  have  been  Eagle  Eyed  to  dis- 
cer!)  all  the  advantages  which  they  could  derive  from 
our  trade,  our  system  of  revenue  and  modes  of  sale,  to 
make  them  the  means  of  continuing  their  own  establish- 
ments and  business.  That  the  means  employed  should 
be  ruinous  to  ours,  that  what  saves  the  one  should 
destroy  the  other,  is  not  a  matter  for  their  consideration, 
they  deserve  credit  for  their  exertion  to  protect  their 
own,  and  the  industry  of  their  country  at  the  expense 
of  ours  :  the  only  blame  must  rest  on  us  for  permitting 
and  not  checking  the  evil  where  its  extent  is  so  gener- 
al, its  effects  so  injurious.  ]f  ttie  foreigner  was  oblig- 
ed to  be  at  the  same  expense,  to  employ  the  same  ma- 
chinery in  his  operations  as  the  American  merchant, 
and  manufacturer,  he  would  be  obliged  to  come  into 
our  market  on  equal  terms  ;  to  the  country  at  large  it 
would  make  but  little  difference  as  to  interest,  there 
Would  be  the  same  employment  given  to  labour,  the 
same  market  for  produce,  value  to  materials,  houses 
and  stores  ;  the  same  amfouot  of  taxes  paid  for  the 
support  of  local  and  general  governments,  these  added 
totheexpencesof  their  establishments  at  home  would 
be  a  serious  obsticle  to  their  pursuits,  their  operations 
here— remove  them,  the  foreigner  has  all  the  advantage 
of  our  market  without  rendering  the  slightest  benefit 
to  the  country — Fhis  is  effectually  done  by  auction 
sales,  and  custom-house  credits,  I  alluile  to  the  lat- 
ter not  to  renew  a  discussion  on  a  subject  already  deci- 
ded, but  to  illusirate  their  tendency,  Goods  are  consign- 
ed to  an  agent  or  an  auctioned-,  are  bonded,  landed,  sold 
at  auction,  Mie  auctioneer  a  Director  of  a  Bank,  the  notes 
well  endorsed  are  discounted,  commissioiis  deducted, 
the  proceeds  remitted  with  the  addition  of  duties  ssty 
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65  per  cent,  for  which  there  is  a  credit  of  8^  10  and  IS 
monttvs  without  interest  ;  to  say  the  least  of  it,  the  use 
of  the  amount  of  the  duties  is  more  than  equal  to  the 
charges  of  auctioneers  and  the  expences  of  shipment, 
it  must  he  a  bad  sale  which  will  not  nett  the  prite  at 
the  manufactory  in  England. 

Jhe  foreigner  has    his  establishments   at  home— 
they    must  be  kept   up  at  all  hazards,  their  burthens 
are  more  in  propurtion  to  their  magnitude  than   the 
amount  of  sales,  as  the  latter  can  be  increased  vvithout 
adding  to  the  expences.  The  facilities  afforded  by  our 
systems  enable   them  U)  reap  all  the  benefits  of  an  es-^ 
tablishment    here,    vvithout   its  costs  and  risks,  sute 
of  sales  at  home  at  a  price  as  good  at  all  ev  ents  as  our 
merchants  can  make,  and  with  the  same  opportunity 
of  profiting  by  the  rise  in  the  market— ^Ours  is  alraosi 
the  only  one  left  to  him,  the  trade  is  not  sufficient  t& 
give  employment  to  both  ours  and  foreign  merchants 
and  capital;  some    must  be  excluded,  and  linfortu- 
nately  ours  have  become  the  sufferers  by  the  great" 
temptations  and  inducements  held  out  to  those  who  do 
not  reside  here,  and  are  enabled  to  carry  on  a  profita* 
lile  trade  abroad  without  adding  to  their  expences  at 
home. — The  foreigner's  goods  never  remain  on  hand ; 
he  contracts  no  bad  debts,  is  exposed  to  no  casualties, 
losses,  or  expences,  and  is  at  no  trouble  to  find  out 
the  state  of  our  market  as  to  the  quality,  quantity,  and 
kind  of  goods  required  for  our  consumption.     The 
American  merchant,  from  his  knowledge  and  exjiepi* 
ence,  is  enabled  to  ascertain  all  these  matters  before 
he  sends  out  his  orders,  when  his  bill  is  filled  there 
is  a  surplus — his  information  is  the  guide — 'bis  order 
points  to  the  necessary  information.     The  foreigner 
ships  on  his  own  account,  our   market  is  filled  witfe 
a  supply  double  that  of  the  demand,  in  the  compe- 
tition for  sale  the  foreigner  must  prevail ;  he  can  af- 
ford to  sell  at  his  price  at  the  manufactory,  and  cbar* 
ges.     Our  merchant  who  pays  the  price  theVe,  mtsi 
have  an  advance  on  his  investment,  and  is  sulrjected 
to  the  same  charges,  except  the  auctions^  there  he  c,aii-i 
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not  compete,  his  goods  must  remain  on  hand,  he  con- 
tinue  idle,  or  send  his  goods  to  he  sold  at  a  certain 
loss. — It  is  impossible  to  calculate  with  precision  the 
ordinary  expences  of  a  commercial  establishment. — 
from  the  information  of  the  most  experienced  and  res- 
pectable merchants,  furnished  after  much  reflection  and 
enquiry,  1  am  confident  that  house  and  store  rent,  sta- 
tionary, fuel,  insurance,  clerk  hire,  family  expences, 
taxes,  bad  debts,  expences  of  collection,  fall  in  the  price 
of  goods  remaining  on  hand,  will  exceed  ten  per  cent 
on  the  amount  of  the  capital  employed.  I  think  it  a 
low  estimate-^This  is  all  saved  to  the  foreigner — 
when  he  can  thus  add  to  his  capital  by  custom-house 
loans,  carry  on  trade  without  the  ordinary  expences,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  he  should  avail  himself  of  these 
advantages,  while  an  European  peace  continues.  The 
proportion  of  auction  sales  to  private,  of  foreign  to  do- 
mestic, will  increase— r-it  has  already  become  alarming 
to  all  the  commercial  cities.  The  petitions  from  Phi- 
ladelphia tell  you  that  four-fifths  of  auction  sales  are 
on  foreign  account^-I  appeal  to  gentlemen  who  repre- 
sent others,  if  there  is  not  the  same  proportion-^this 
accounts  at  once  for  the  rapid  transition  of  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  country  from  ours  to  foreign  mer- 
chants. Trace  it  in  its  consequences  through  society, 
you  will  find  none  exempt  from  suffering ;  realise 
the  time  which  is  fast  approaching,  when  your  impor- 
tations are  on  foreign  account,  eight  or  ten  auctioneers 
doing  the  business  of  your  sea  ports  ;  leave  the  inter- 
est of  manufactures  out  of  view  as  unworthy  of  notice, 
but  look  to  other  classes,  other  occupations  in  and 
roundy  our  great  cities — contemplate  the  scene  of  des- 
olation that  opens  to  your  view  then  console  your- 
selves, if  you  can,  with  the  reflection  :  ^'  It  is  better 
somewhere  else ;"  others  flourish,  though  we  are  des- 
troyed. 

It  is  worth  while  to  look  to  other  effects  of  Auction 
sales  which  have  now  swelled  into  an  extent  and 
grown  into  a  system  which  not  only  impoverishes,  but 
cheats  and  defrauds  the  people  to  an  extent  not  easily 
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calculated.  Information  from  a  gentleman  of  great 
respectability  and  intelligence  who  has  been  employed 
three  years  in  a  great  Auction  House,  and  who  speaks 
from  his  actual  observation,  enables  me  to  say  that  the 
difference  between  order  goods  (sent  for  by  our  mer- 
chants)and  auction  goods  (consigned  by  foreigners)  is  at 
least  30  per  cent,  artfully  made,  carefully  packed,  none 
but  good  judges  can  discriminate  the  mass  of  purchasers 
in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  an  auction  sale  are 
unable  to  compare  and  judge.  They  are  allured  by  a 
low  price,  as  they  buy  to  sell  again — profit — and  not 
qualky  is  the  great  object ;  the  country  is  filled  with 
worthless  articles,  and  however  great  the  fraud,  I  find 
from  this  advertisement  that  ^^  damages  must  be  appli- 
ed for  in  six  days  from  the  sale,'-  sizes  and  width  of 
the  goods  are  copied  from  the  invoices  but  are  not 
warranted,^^  is  another  conditon  of  these  sales,  there  is 
opened  another  reason  why  auction  goods  are  cheap. 
They  are  made  for  this  kind  of  sale,  manufactured  to 
meet  these  conditions. — I  am  told  that  in  private  sales 
of  broad,  cloth  five  per  cent  is  allowed  for  short  meas- 
ure ;  that  is  if  a  piece  measures  20  yards,  you  pay  for 
19.  This  tells  me  if  the  piece  contains  19  yards  you 
pay  for  20  at  auction,  making  a  difference  of  10  pe?' 
cent.  I  am  not  eneough  initiated  to  know  how  muclj 
is  gained  in  the  width,  an  inch  or  two  would  be  no- 
ticed but  a  little,  but  would  count  in  the  cost  a  good 
deal.  I  have  heard  too  of  such  ih'm^^  a,s  pujfs  em 
ployed  and  sham  sales  to  the  knowing  ones  to  rei^nlate 
the  price — to  the  simple  ones,  and  other  et  cetras  too 
tedious  to  enumerate — Among  many  other  meatis  of 
injuring  our  manufactures,  is  the  practice  of  making 
goods  of  a  bad  quality  in  exact  imitation  of  domestic, 
so  that  they  may-have  a  bad  reputation  in  the  market 
and  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  foreign  ;  tlie  differ 
ence  not  discerned  by  common  observation,  is  known 
<only  when  the  articles  come  into  use. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  Auction 
Sales  ;  in  New  York  the  duties  paid  to  the  staje  the 
lasf^^  year  were   141,000  dollars.     But,  the  mode  of 
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conducting  them  docs  not  make  it  necessary  to  returu 
all  sales  ;  such  for  instance  as  are  made  by  the  part- 
ners of  the  Anctiotficpvs?  which   are  regulated  by  the 
sale  at   Auction  ol  a  number  of  pac-  ages  sufficient  to 
'Bx  the  price  of  a  large  quantity.     I  find  it  is  common 
to   advertise  A.   B.   Auctioneer   C.   D.   Commission 
Merchant.     Sales  by  the  latter  are  not  returned  in 
the  amount  of  duties.     It  is  probably  not  overrating 
ihem    in  that   place  at  15,000,000  a  year;  the  great- 
er part  by  not  more  than  ten  Auctioneers.     In  the  first 
three  months  of  the  present  year^  about  10,000  packa- 
ges of  dry  goods  were  s(dd  at  auction  ;  in  the  first  fif- 
teen days   of  this    month  about  2,000.     Connect  this; 
with  the  fact  that  three  fourths  of  the  importations  are 
on  foreign  account,  and  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
extent  and  general   mischief  of  these  sales  ;    I  need 
not  dilate  on  the  consequences  of  business  being  thus 
almost  monopolized  by  a   few,    the  country   glutted 
with  worthless    goods, — every  class  of  society  except 
the  auctioneer,  suffering  severely  and  calling  on  you 
for  redress.     If  these  complicated  evils  were  tempora- 
ry, if  the  evils  themselves  were  diminisbjng,  there 
would  be   less  reason  for  your  interference.     But  the 
reverse  in  all  respects  is  true.  Do  not  rely  on  my  state- 
ments or  on  the  documents  to  which  you  have  been 
referred  ;  ask  those  who  are   daily  witnesses  of  the 
progress  of  this  wide  spreading  ruin,  look    to  the 
petitions  which  come  to  you  from  tens  of  thousands  of 
yonr  citizens ;  not  manufacturers  merely,  but  merchants, 
mechanics,  owners  of  liousesand  ships,  all  join  in  de- 
precating a  common  calamity.     Injurious  as  auctions 
are  to  the  great  interest  of  the  country,  it  is  not  intend- 
ed to  abolish  or  prohibit  them  ;  the    l)ill  proposes    a 
duty  of  ten  per  cent  on  manufactured  articles,  and  will 
not   put   the  American  and  foreign  merchants  on  terms 
of  fair  and  equal  competition.     The  foreigner  can  af- 
ford to  pay  tliis  to  avoid  the  numerous  expences  which 
would  attend   his  residence  among  us,  in    managing 
private  sales  ;    this  I  feel  justified  in  saying  from  the 
almost   unanimous  opinion  of  those  best  conversant 
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tvitli  the  subject.     With  cash  payment  of  the  duties^ 
it  would  no  doubt  for  the  present   liave   considerably 
checked  and  perhaps   ultimately    have  stopped  them. 
But  with  the  present  credits  the  effect  will  be  but  lit- 
tle felt  as  tending  to  a   prohibition.     It  is  to  be  hoped 
it  will  lessen  them,  and  give  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
sales  to   oilr  own  citizens ;  it  will  be,   at  all  events  a 
tax  to  that  amount  ;  an  offsett  to  the  numerous  and 
great  facilities  now  afforded   to  foreign  importations 
and   sales  ;     the   importer,     manufacturer    and    the 
treasury  will  participate  in  the  benefits.     An  addition- 
al duty  of  five  per  cent  is  proposed  when  the  sale  is  in 
quantities  les«  than  they  were  imported.     This  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  protection  of  the  small  dealers  and  re- 
tailers.    Auctioneers  now  sell  by  the  yard  as  well  as 
the  piece,   and  aim  at  a  perfect  monopoly  as  well  as 
the  capitalist  or  the  small  trader  ;  it  cannot  be  neces- 
sary to  dwell  on  the  propriety   of  imposing  a  heavy 
tax  if  not  an  effectual  prohibition  on  this  part  of  the 
system.     Though  the  petitions  all  concur  in  asking  a 
duty  often  per  cent  on  all  auction  sales  without  regard 
to  the  kind  of  goods,  we  have  not  extended  it  to  such 
as  are  imported  by  our  merchants,  and  do  not  interfere 
with  the  fair   competition  between  ours  and  foreign 
manufactures.     On  all  articles  not  manufactured  it  is 
proposed  to  impose  two,  and  on  American  manufactures 
one  per    cent,    these   are  for   revenue.     The  former 
auction  duty  produced  about  800,000  dollars  a  year ; 
that  t  JO,  during  the  war,  when  there  were  but  few  im- 
ported goods  in  the  country  ;    his  will  probably  pro- 
duce a  much  larger  amount,  and  I  hope  will  remove  ob- 
jections which  have  been  made  to  the  other  bills  by 
those  who  are  alarmed  at  the  state  of  the  treasury,  and 
object  to  the  measures  proposed  by  the  committee  as 
tending  to  impair  it.     We  have  in  all  of  them  connect- 
ed this  with  our  other  objects  consistently  with  the 
plan  first  avowed  ;  to  protect  thcindustry  of  the  nation 
agaj  nst  foreign  competition,  then  tax  it  its  fciir  proper* 
tion   of  the  public  burthens.     I  hope  it  may   not   be 
deemed  injurious  to  commerce,   ns  it  is  called  for  by 
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he  almost  iinaniraous  voice  of  the  merchants  as  neces* 
sarj  foi'  tlieiv  assistance  ;  or  to  agriculture,  as  without 
it  the  seaports  will  be  depopulated  and  its  only  re- 
maining market  taken  away  ;  and  to  manufactures  I 
need  not  say  that  the  measure  is  without  its  import- 
ance; as  it  can  injure  no  interest,  is  called  for  by 
all,  perhaps  it  may  escape  the  fate  of  the  last  one, 
and  at  least  one  thing  be  done  by  general  concurrence. 
If  a  measure  like  this,  cannot  be  adopted,  I  shall  in- 
deed despair  of  any  relief  for  the  distresses  of  the 
people  5  it  seems  to  me  that  no  one  ought  to,  or  can 
be  willing  to  permit  this  thing  to  regulate  itself,  if 
an  evil  of  this  magnitude  cannot  be  checked,  govern- 
ment is  almost  an  useless  burthen,  if  the  interests 
which  are  prostrated  by  auction  sales  are  not  worthy 
of  protection,  I  know  of  none  that  are. 

I  am  aware  of  one  ground  of  opposition  to  this  bill 
xvhich  arises  from  the  tevenue  derived  by  the  states  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  perhaps  some  oth- 
ers from  these  sales.     It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the 
general  good   should  call  for  a  measure  injurious  to 
any  part  of  the  union  ;  but  it   would   be  a  source  of 
still  deeper,    that   local  interests  should  prevent  its 
adoption.     Asa   mere  revenue  bill,    or  as  one  tend- 
ing to  the  benefits  of  only  one  class  or  body  of  men,  I 
would  deem  it  a  duty  to  the  state  which  1   in  part  re- 
present, to  oppose  the  diminution  of  its  revenues  at  a 
time  when  its  treasury  requires  every    aid.     But  1 
would  be  an  unworthy  representative  of  that  great  and 
disinterested  state  ;  if  however  dear  its  interests  may 
be  to  me,  I  would  not  yield  to  considerations  of  gener- 
al concern.     As   a  part  of    a  general   system  for  the 
protection  of  national  industry,  this  measure  has  be- 
come indispensible,  it  is  not  the  character  of  the  state^ 
it  is  not  the  wish  of  its  representativ  es,  to  prefer  local 
to  general   objects,  the  sacrifice  will  however  be  but 
nominal,    the    merchants  protected  and   enabled  by 
this  bill  to  prosecute    their  business,  will  cheerfully 
pay  by  a  tax  on  licences  to  sell  foreign  goods,  the  same 
revenue  now  derived  from  auctions  if  their  amount' 
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should  be  di  iiiiiislied.  Bat  I  am  abundantly  satisfied 
that  it  will  be  much  less  than  is  feared.  The  long  cre- 
dits of  the  custom-house  will  be  found  to  aruply  com- 
pensate for  tlie  duty  and  auction  sales.  The  former 
are  the  cause,  the  latter  the  effect.  As  we  have  been 
unable  to  diminish  them,  the  only  resource  is  now  in 
this  measure,  which  it  is  doubly  incumbent  on  you  to 
adopt  and  to  guard  against  all  evasion.  When  a  sys- 
tem has  grown  to  the  extent  of  this,  when  it  has  so  far 
attained  to  a  monopoly,  that  as  I  am  informed  from 
most  respectable  authority,  the  profits  of  one  auction  firm 
Lave  exceeded  100,000  dollars  a  year,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  great  eifforts  will  be  made  to  counteract  and 
evade  the  provisions  of  a  law  calculated  to  impair  the 
extent  of  their  operations.  On  this  subject  great  pains 
have  been  taken  by  the  committee  in  the  details  of  the 
bill,  and  we  believe  they  will  be  efficient. 

I  find  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  union  agree, 
as  to  the  state  and  condition  of  our  commerce ;  if  I 
have  been  mistaken  in  assigning  the  causes,  they  are 
called  on  to  correct  me,  and  assign  the  triie  ones.  If 
this  bill  will  not  check  its  embarrassments  to  say  what 
will.  They  will  remember  that  auctions  are  a  regu- 
lation of  CO  merce  on  the  part  of  fhe  States,  by  ma- 
king public  sales  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  few  ; 
if  it  is  a  convenient  mode  of  selling,  it  ought  to  be  free 
and  open  to  all ;  if  otherwise,  let  it  be  a  source  of  re- 
venue, a  mean  of  equalizing  sales  on  foreign  and  Ame- 
irican  account — shaped  and  controled  so  as  to  promote 
and  not  be  permitted  to  destroy  the  general  good.  Tho^ 
these  sales  are  not  the  ultimate  they  arethe  opera- 
ting cause  of  most  of  the  distress  which  is  now  so  ge- 
neral. Connected  with  and  as  a  consequence  of  the 
effect  of  long  credits,  they  are  the  instruments  which 
fill  the  country  with  foreign  goods  of  a  bad  quality 
and  low  price,  destroying  competition  either  by  the 
manufacturer  or  merchant ;  enabling  a  few  to  do  the 
business  of  thousands — drawing  from  us  all  our  resour- 
ces, giving  employment  and  activity  to  none.     To  bal- 
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i\ncQ  those  OA'ih  llierc  is  but  one  advantjige  wliicli  niigijt 
iorr;iCi'lv  exist,  but  has  loiia;  since  ceased  :  the  dinii- 
iiiition  of  the  price  to  the  consumer.  It  is  well  known 
and  generally  adniitled,  that  the  difTerence  its  price  is 
ji'jl  equal  to  the  difference  in  qnality  and  measure  ;  the 
aiJj.Kirent  loss  to  (lie  iniporter  is  a  real  gain  :  the  ap- 
]}areiit  gain  to  the  purchaser  a  real  loss.  These  rea- 
s^  iUs  woiild  jusiify  a  total  prohibition,  and  the  time 
may  not  be  distant  when  this  uiil  b^ecome  necessary. 
AuctiiiJ  sales  U5Usl  be  c  becked  ;  if  this  bill  should 
p^ass,  we.  can  find  from  its  effects  whether  the  duties 
ought  to  be  lessened  or  increased  ;  the  general  effects 
on  nil  classes  of  tiie  community,  are  such  as  I  think 
oijghl  to  unite  us  all  in  going  at  least  to  the  extent  pro- 
posed ;  it  will  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  sources  of  the 
genera  depression  ;  if  this  is  not  the  proper  remedy, 
experience  Tvill  point  it  out — till  some  other  causes 
are  assigned,  fome  other  cures  proposed,  1  must  feel 
it  my  duty  to  press  the  adoption  of  this. 

It  is  very  ufipleasant  to  be  obliged  to  differ  from 
those  who  are  friendly  to  this  bill,  as  to  its  effects  : 
as  it  is  one  which  was  called  for  principally  by  the  pe- 
tition of  merchants,  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  ac- 
quire from  them  such  information  as  would  enable  t lie 
committee  to  unite  theirs  with  the  manufacturing  inte- 
1  est.  It  was  not  intended  to  ])rohibit  auction  sales, 
and  that  it  will  not — I  must  be  allowed  to  speak  with 
conftdcnce,  arising,  not  from  conjecture,  but  facts  and 
assnrMices,  the  result  of  accurate  calculations  furnish 
id  from  sources  entitled  to  the  most  perfect  credit. — T 
defend  it  as  a  measure  necessary  to  place  the  Ameri 
can  merchant  on  fair  competition  in  our  mar  et,  as  ne 
cessary  to  prevent  the  introduction  and  consumption  of 
inferior  goods,  deficient  in  measure  as  well  as  quality  : 
to  diminisii  'he  teaijitation  to  purchase  that  \\  hich  is 
nominally  cheap,  but  really  dear  :  to  prevent  the  coun- 
try Irom  l)eing  so  completely  overstocked  as  to  rej)ress 
all  efforts  to  l)ring  our  ovrn  fabrics  into  competition 
V.  itii  ftueign. — Not  as  nn  exclusion  of  the  foreigner  or 
i'oreig.i  g');)ds  from  a  fair  chanc^  on  equal  ierjus.    V.nn 
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petition  is  tlm  security  of  the  people  iVom  imposition, 
ijUi  ic  cannot  exist  where  there  is  a  monopoly. — One 
i^enilema.'i  speaks  of  a  monopoly  of  sellinii;  cheap,  as 
one  to  be  favored  ;  if  such  a  monopolist  will  give  any 
assnra'.ice  that  he  will  continue  toscl'  thus  cheap,  wlieu 
he  has  the  oomplelo  command  of  the  market,  thert-. 
may  he  some  reason  to  permit  hici  to  enj'>y  it.  But 
let  the  foreii^n  merchant  and  maniifaclurer  once  piib 
down  th'^  do!nestic,  let  them  command  the  snp[)ly  ot* 
the  country,  and  competitioji  will  cease;  one  ycar'i; 
proiiLS  will  make  up  for  all  former  losses — if  the  foi^ 
ci^ner's  extortions  should  a^raiii  raise  our  csL  i!)lish- 
"jeuts,  so  as  to  create  some  competition,  he  win  lor  a 
tiiiT-^  reduce  his  prices  till  our  manufacturers,  tired 
of  tii  ?  'Mid'ess  ilactuation,  will  forever  abandon  thejii 
in  despaki  ^  here  must  be  a  sysiem,  steady  and  uni^ 
forai  in  its  opc:r  'ons,  some  general  measures  by  whicli 
the  faith  of  tiie  nrtC  ->  will  be  pledged  to  support  its 
true  interests,  not  growi"':  out  of  a  policy  v/hich  mere- 
ly rest)rts  to  temporary  expecl'/^nts  for  raising  revenue, 
and  changes  with  all  its  ebbs  aUi'f' ':^ws.  ManuAicto- 
ries  are  the  work  of  time,  their  perfeciic^n  is  progres- 
sive and  gra<iuil,  tliose  concerned  cannot  lu'^st,  with- 
draw and  reinvest  th'^ir  caj)iial  to  suit  every  siivp^us  or 
deficit  in  your  tri-asury.  Every  consideration  shoiild 
induce  you  to  give  the  a  uo  encouragement,  altbrd  them 
110  protection,  or  to  give  in  to  the  extent  of  tlie  nation- 
al objects  v/hich  require  it^ — tlie  state  of  your  com- 
merce points  this  out  as  t!ie  only  irieaiis  of  its  safety  : 
your  shij)ping  and  imj)orting  merchants  waut  some  as- 
surance from  you,  tiiat  they  will  not  be  abaiidoned  and 
their  interest  sacrificed,  by  your  refusal  to  shape  your 
systems  according  to  the  events  Avhich  control  their 
operation.  Examine  ilni,  petitions  wdiich  call  for  tliis 
lav/  ;  look  to  the  consequences  wliich  merchants  tell 
you  will  inevitably  ^[)w  from  auction  sales,  if  they  con- 
tinue uncontrollecl  or  undisturbed  :  they  call  on  you 
to  regulate  tiiem  as  tlie  only  means  by  wliicii  they  cm 
be  restored  to  employment.  You  JMve  ref  ised  to  go 
to^  the  sources  of  t!ie  cause  wdiicli  producer  the  eJVects 
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%vhic]i  they  deprecate ;  you  must  now  aim  at  the  ef- 
fects themselves.  In  doing  it  in  the  manner  propo= 
sed  by  this  hill,  you  aid  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
nation  in  the  only  mode  which  is  practicable  and  ef- 
ficient— It  will  secure  to  agriculture  a  market,  to  your 
merchants  your  trade,  and  remove  one  great  impedi- 
ment to  the  success  of  our  manufactures — call  it  encou- 
ragement if  you  please,  it  is  necessary :  they  have 
struggled  long,  and  hard  ;  their  importance  has  not 
been  duly  estimated.  Now  in  tiieir  ('ecline  they  re- 
quire  permanent,  not  temporary,  but  efficient  support, 
tho'  not  injurious  to  the  country.  Gentlemen  wlio com- 
plain so  much  of  the  measures  we  have  recommended, 
have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  our  present  sys- 
tems, the  great  encouragement  to  foreign  importations 
which  they  hold  out,  and  the  powerful  obstacles  they 
present  to  our  industry.  The  meastaes  we  have  pro- 
posed are  no  more  than  are  necessary,  to  enable  our 
manufacturers  to  come  into  fair  and  equal  competition  ; 
but  if  they  gain  the  entire  command  of  the  home 
market,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  salutary  ef- 
fee  s  of  such  a  measure,  I  must  again  refer  the  House 
to  the  fact,  that  the  high  duties  on  coarse  cottons  have 
nei'Tly,  if  not  wholly,  excluded  the  foreign  article,  the 
donestic  competition  has  improved  the  quality,  and  di- 
miiiisiied  tiie  price  :  they  are  now  made  at  a  priceless 
by  nearly  one  half  than  they  ever  were  imported.  I 
f  iate  the  fact  with  perfect  confidence  no  one  will  orcan 
contradict  it;  it  is  confessedly  true.  With  evidence  of 
this  conclusive  kind  to  answer  them,  I  hope  gentle  ea 
will  not  insist  that  the  encouragement  of  our  manufac- 
tures is  a  bounty  to  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  ma- 
ny ;  that  domestic  monopoly  will  tend  to  increase  the 
price  fo  the  consumer.  Facts  like  these  and  practical 
observations  of  their  effects,  are  the  best  means  of  tes- 
ting measures  of  national  policy — that  command  of  the 
market  encourages  the  competition  and  reduces  the 
price,  we  have  now  ascertained  by  a  fair  experiment 
for  four  years,  can  there  be  a  better  reason  offered  for 
so  modifying  our  system  as  to  embrace  other  articles 
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which  are  necessary  for  oar  comfort  and  wants?— In 
adopting  a  principle  which  lias  produced  the  same  re- 
sults wherever  it  has  been  brought  into  operation,  wq, 
can  certainly  be  exposed  to  no  risks  ;  but  if  we  aban- 
don ii,  leave  foreign  bounties,  custom  house  credits  and, 
auction  sales^  to  operate  without  restriction  or  counter- 
action, are  you  not  trusting  to  theories  which  no  ot'ier 
nation  has  followed  but  ours,  which  we  are  now  called 
on  by  the  strongest  expressions  of  public  opinion,  the 
mostalarming  evidence  of  general  distress,  to  explode  ? 
When  you  complain  of  the  extravagant  protection  ask^- 
ed  for  our  industry,  look  to  your  own  laws  for  the  al- 
111 'st  boundless  encouragement  offered  to  foreign.  If 
your  custom-house  bounties  must  continue,  if  your  ac- 
cumulated regulaiijns  to  favour  imports  are  too  sacred 
to  be  touched,  at  least  tax  and  tax  highly  those  monop- 
olists, those  monopolising  sales,  made  such  by  state  au- 
thority^ which  take  from  our  own  citizens  not  only  all 
chance  of  competing  in  the  manufacturing,  but  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  articles  of  consumption.  In  pretending 
to  guard  alike  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  pre- 
serve at  least  the  semblance  of  impartiality.  If  one 
part  of  yours,  or  any  state  system,  gives  a  bounty  or  a 
premium  to  foreign  industry  over  ours,  check  and  coun- 
tervail it,  if  no  farther,  at  all  events  so  as  to  equalize, 
to  afford  sone  competition.  In  your  zeal  to  guard 
against  a  domes  ic,  do  not  create  a  foreign  monopoly — 
in  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  manufacturers  to  conti- 
nue their  establishments,  for  fear  of  excessive  profits, 
are  you  sure  that  the  merchants  will  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  power  you  thus  give  theoi — I  am  not 
aware  of  any  greater  security  from  imposition  by  them. 
We  are  told  of  ten  per  cent,  as  the  regular  mercan- 
tile profit  on  foreign  importations.— I  had  thought  the 
rule  was  what  an  article  would  bear  depending  on  the 
quantity  and  demand  ;  that  those  were  the  standard  by 
which  to  estimate  and  class  the  profits  ;  the  gentleman 
surely  could  not  have  referred  to  the  last  war,  and  he 
will  find  himself  as  far  mistaken,  in  calculating  profits 
at  ten  per  cent,  if  there  is  once  a  command  of  the  mar- 
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ketby  iiiohc  who  avc  iieiUici-  boiiiid  to  t\\Q  goveniiiKM?' 
or  people  of  tills  country  ijy  any  tic  or  obiigaiioo.  Let 
!U0  ai^ain  a^k  the  getitlcmeu  it' they  prefer  a  forei^;;!  to 
a  (loaiestic  monopoly  ;  t!ie  supply  of  our  market  to  be 
in  the  iiaiuis  of  tlioye  v.  h  >  are  identilied.  with  the  pros- 
perity of  tlje  nation,  or  those  who  casi  prosper  only  by 
our  adversities. — This  bill  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  such  a  monopoly,  Ir/  enabling  our  mei'chants 
lo  coaipele  with  foreign;  this  is  its  great  object:  >.  ^>^ 
not  a  manufacturing  bill^  tho'  important  as  pai*t  of  a 
system  for  the  pri^tection  of  that  interest ;  its  opera- 
lion  may  not  be  very  decisive.  The  great  cause  of 
the  declension  of  domestic  iijdustry  is  the  extent  of 
foreign  importations,  the  supplying  the  dcmantls  of  the 
country  from  foreign  sources — not  the  mode  of  sAllni^' 
or  the  persons  wlio  sell,  whether  at  auction  or  private 
vSitle  ;  if  our  supply  must  be  iVo;.i  abrnid,  you  will  see 
Iiow  little  will  be  gained  to  maiiuiactures,  by  chang- 
ing the  distribution  from  one  -ei  cf  merchants  to  ano- 
ther— but  as  a  part  of  a  great  system  necessary  to  guard 
all  tiie  industry  oi*  the  nation,  to  put  heavy  clogs  oil 
sales  Vvdiich  are  destroying  all,  I  hope  you  will  sec  the 
necessity  of  its  adoption.  Gentlemen  may  tallc  as  they 
please  about  t!ie  iiecessary  hostility  between  agricul- 
ture, coiuiuere  and  manufactures  ;  but  in  their  zeal 
agajjist  the  latter  they  are  sure  to  injnrc  the  former — 
look  round  tlie  country,  you  find  them  all  alike  depres- 

th- 
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sed  by  the  same  causes  ;  trace  their  progress  in  o 
er  nations ;  tltey  go  hand  in  hajuK  mutually  givin 
and  receiving  support — t!ie  universal  sentiment  of  the 
ilie  people  expressed  in  tlieir  toasts  on  all  national  fes- 
tivals, ••  Agriculture,  Comajerce  anil  manufactures,*' 
has  arisen  from  experience  and  observation  of  tiieir 
intimate  connection  in  a  iirm  and  permanent  state  of 
things.  T'letime  jjas  been  when,  during  the  twenty- 
live  years  of  the  tornado  in  Kurope,  the  wants  by  oth- 
er nations  of  our  produce  as  well  as  carriers  for  their 
owii,  held  out  such  inducements  to  agriculture  and 
commerce  as  made  us  overlook  manufactures,  and  think 
theii*   prosperity  inconsistent  v/ith  a  iiourishingc^iu- 
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'iie  imcxPcnipled  conlinuaiico  of  this  si  ate  of 
things  lias  led  us  to  believe  it  the  natiirni   ronrse  of 
events,  which  is  only  checked  hy  a  peaco  ;  to  'osort  to 
o.xjjcdients  of  iill  kinds  to  keep  ofTa  syslc  jv;  \.  liich  our 
diAiresscs  will  make  inevital)le  :  tf)  ivn^A  «i)   vain  i\nd 
illusory  liopes  of  a  recurrence  of  events  U-  ;■  oimJ  all  liu- 
man  probability  :    dlsreii:ardinii;   expsrienci .    tlte  con- 
's iction  of  reason,  a:id  the  eaiharrassments  wijich  n  nv 
teach  every   man    in  t'ne   co  nniunity — No    i^e'jtleman 
ran  point  out  an  injury  which  this  ])ill  will  do  to  nuy 
interest  in  the  country,  I  understand  the  source  of  i\w 
opposition,  it  tends  to  benefit  manufactures ;  the  friends 
of  commerce  ought  <o  pause  before  they  carry  the  op- 
position too  far.     The  effects  of  auction  sales  have  be- 
come   alarrniiig  ;  they   threaten  to   depopulate  tv.o  of 
your  proudest  commercial   cities:    all  classes  join  in 
their  petitions  :  though  these  evils  may  not  l)e  so   se- 
verely felt  in  oilier  places,  I  beg  gentlemen  whorepre- 
Bent  tliem  to  rei->ember.  tiiat  the  evil  has  become  firm- 
ly fi\Q{\.  is  rapidly  spreading,    and   v/iil   soon   reach 
them.     They  must  not  indulge  in  fancied  security  for 
themselves,  or  feel  indiilerence  for  tlie  distresses  of 
their  neighbours,  not  of  one  class  or  interest,  hut  all. 
This  bill  is  necessary  to  save  our  commerce  and  mer- 
chants ;  it  is  astonishing  to  me  tliat  it  can  be  opposed 
by  tho<e  who  «  rofess  to  be  their  fiiends.    Cannot  they 
judge  forthemseh  es,  do  not  their  [jetitions  speak  to  you 
in  a  language  which   you    will  ficlieve  ?     The  TariiT 
Avas  opposed,  and  the  custom-house  bill  defeated,  be- 
cause they  v.ere  thouglit  unfavojirable  to  commerce. — 
I  now  call  on  tiie  gentlemen  to  show  their  sincerity  in 
advocating  this  bill  which  is  imperiously  called  for, 
more  for  the  f}rotection  of  tliat  interest  than  any  oilier, 
by  at  least  nlne-teaihs  of  (he  merchaiil.s  of  Xew-Yoik. 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore: — from  tho  interior  and 
west,  the  call  has  net  been  so  imjierious — the  evil  h-\s 
Kot  and  can  never  be  so  deejjly  felt.     If  our  Ujasrrifac- 
turcsaretobe  prostrated:  if  the   crcdlis  on  lau;i.;  are 
to  be  taken  away,  and    yours  continued  on  im[}orie:] 
c:oods:  if  we  t\vn  to  bp  the  mere  con-nmr^r-^  uf  the  ?)r:>- 
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duce  of  other  countries  ;  the  commercial  interest  must 
reflect  well  on  the  mighty  importance  to  us  of  checking 
auction  sales  ;  of  the  danger  of  arraying  itself  against  a 
strong  and  growing  interest ;  we  are  in  our  infancy  ; 
but  it  will  soon  be  manhood.  Y;m  can  easily  trace  the 
march  of  wealth  and  power — it  is  to  the  west.  It  was 
one  of  the  earliest  lessons  1  was  taugh',  to  coucliiatc 
and  be  on  go<  d  terms  with  boys — tliey  will  soon  he. 
men  :  let  me  recommend  this  lesson  to  the  corararrcial 
opponents  of  this  bill,  and  point  their  attention  to  the 
next  census.  This,  of  all  i  thers.  is  a  time  for  union, 
for  common  action  ;  each  must  give  up  something  to 
save  all  fr<;m  the  ruinous  effects  of  your  present  sys- 
tems. Live  and  let  live,  is  a  good  rule  for  individu- 
als and  should  be  adopted  by  legislators.  Here  is  a 
measure  of  a  national  character;  it  will  benefit  all  in- 
terests for  which  any  of  us  are  concerned,  though  not 
in  the  same  degree,  we  must  not  calculate  the  propor- 
tions, but  onl^  whether  it  is  not  necessary  aud  indis- 
pensihle — It  is  not  the  less  interesting  to  me  because  it 
is  peculiarly  beneficial  for  merchants  ;  goaded,  abused.* 
as  I  have  been,  it  shall  not  provoke  me  to  hostility ; 
the  allusions  I  have  made  must  not  be  called  the  lan- 
guage of  threats,  but  ta^en  as  the  caution  and  advice 
of  a  friend.  Commerce,  no  more  than  manufactures, 
can  support  itself  against  foreign  competition  and  your 
indifferonce  ;  it  requires  legislative  aid,  which  must  be 
freely  and  liberally  afforded,  not  for  its  exclusive  be- 
nefit and  the  injury  of  other  interests  equally  interest- 
ing; tt  requires  none  such,  for  there  is  in  this  country 
one  community  of  interests  ;  national  measures  will 
promote  and  save  all  alike  ;  the  commerce  of  the  na- 
tion cannot  be  benefited  by  measures  that  will  des- 
tt-oy  the  agriculture  and  manufactures,  they  are  its  on- 
ly materials  ;  they  rest  too  on  commerce  as  the  only 
means  of  distributing  its  products  :  sensible  of  this  the 
committee  feel  a  consciou'^ness  that  they  have  been  true 
to  Uiese  principles — that  their  measures  have  not  been 
pariial  in  theii  design,  or,  if  adopted,  will  prove  so  in 
their  operation.     They,  at  all  events,  must  be  exempt- 
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ed  from  this  charge.     Though  convenient  and  useful 
for  the  protection  of  manufactures,  the  general  princi- 
ples and  detals  will  be  found  to  be  cautiously  devised 
for  the  protection  and  benefit  of  the  American  merchant, 
and  I  believe  has  met  with  their  general  and  unquali- 
fied approbation.     Though  emanating  from  a  commit- 
tee of  manufactures,  it  has  excited  no  jealous  fears  ex- 
cept in  this  house — tliere  is  no  alarm  in  the  sea  portsj 
it  is  strange  to  me  there  is  any  here ;  still   stranger, 
when  1  see  the  quarter  from  which  it  comes.     While 
there  is  a  disposition  to  make  a  common  cause;  to  do 
as  much  for  one  as  the   other  interests  of  the  country, 
let  me  entreat  gentlemen  to  cultivate  and  avail  them- 
selves of  this  generous  feeling  ;  to  abandon  the  delu- 
sive hopes  which,  contrary  to  their  own  convictions, 
they  still  induli^e.     Commere  is  not  and  will  not  be 
what  it  was — it  has  departed  from  us  and  can  only  be 
reclaimed  by  legislation — cannot  regulate  itself,  has 
been  destroyed  for  the  want  of  regulations  which  thi- 
bill  calls  for.     It  must  not  be  opposed  because  it  con- 
tains protection  to  others — commerce  ought  not  to  be 
the  exclusive,  though  a  principal,  object  of  our  care : 
we  must  look  for  the  causes  which  have  given  it  a  proud 
preeminence — they  have  ceased  and  cannot  recur.     It 
has  been  in  along  fever,  an  unnatural  state  of  excite- 
ment, buoyed  up  by  foreign  aid,  now  it  is  met  by  for- 
eign competition,  the  natural,  obvious  effects  of  a  gene,- 
ral  peace,  which  will  be  more  and  more  felt  by  its  con- 
tinuance :  to  resume  the  sphere  of  its  former  action  has 
become  impossible ;  to  open  new  ones,  to  retain  what 
is  left,  other  means  must  be  resorted  to,  than  to  rely 
on  the  expectations  of  events  which  can  never  happen. 
The  supremacy  of  commerce  has  passed — it  is  our  im- 
perious duty  to  aid  and  protect  it,   but  not  to  make  it 
the  sole  ot)ject  of  our  concern  ;  if  its  friends  urge  and 
persist  in  these  pretensions,  they  must  look  to  the  con- 
sequences,    hitherto  the  country  has  united  in  its  sup- 
port, let  it  not  be  spoiled  by  indulgence  ;  its  operations 
examined  too  minutely,   and  its  extravagant  preten- 
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sions  to  exclusive  protection  unite  against  it  the  two 
other  great  classes  of  society — I  am  anxious  to  avoid, 
to  avert  tiiese  dangers  :  to  take  advantage  of  this  time 
to  adopt  salutary  national  measures,  necessary  for  the 
general  welfare — you  cannot  without  ruin  to  all  sepa- 
rate the  great  sources  of  national  wealth  and  power — 
you  must  recur  to  principles  applicahle  to  your  pre- 
sent situation,  and  make  allowances  for  the  changes 
in  our  relations  with  other  nations — these  will  account 
for  the  state  of  our  agriculture,  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, and  oughi;  to  convince  you  of  the  duty  of  im- 
mediate action  For  myself  1  much  regret  that  any  ex- 
citement should  have  been  caused  by  the  measures  of- 
fered for  your  adoption  ;  that  there  should  be  thought 
t;j  be  any  hostility  betw  een  the  great  interests  which  I 
think  alike  deserving  of  support ;  if  tliere  is  any  it  i§ 
beyond  my  perception — not  only  unseen  but  unfelt  by 
me.  If  these  measures  are  defeated,  or  kept  off  till 
public  distress  forces  their  enactment ;  if  there  should 
be  then  a  disposition  in  what  must  some  day  be  the 
preponderating  interest  of  the  country,  to  act  alone  for 
itself;  1  beg  the  house  to  remember  that  such  a  dispo- 
sition is  not  to  be  found  in  these  bills  ;  that  it  has  not 
been  avowed  or  evinced  by  me,  that  I  here  publicly 
deprecate  such  a  spirit,  and  in  a  warning  voice  emreai 
others  not  to  indulge  it, 
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\V  HATEVER  may  be  the  value  of  my  opinion^ 
lij3on  the  interesting  subject  now  before  us,  they  hav(5 
not  been  hastily  formed.  It  may  possibly  be  recoilecv 
ted  by  some  gentlemen,  that  I  expressed  the-n  vvheii 
the  existing  tariff  was  adopted  ;  and  that  I  then  urged, 
that  the  period  of  the  termination  of  a  war,  during 
which  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country  ivid 
received  a  powerful  spring,  was  precisely  that  peri^jd 
when  government  was  alike  impelled  by  duty  sind  in- 
terest, to  protect  it  against  the  free  admission  of  for- 
eign fabrics,  consequent  upon  a  state  of  peace.  I  in- 
sisted, on  that  occasion,  that  a  less  measiire  of  protec- 
tion would  prove  more  efficacious,  at  that  time,  thin 
one  of  greater  extent  at  a  future  day.  My  wishes  pre- 
vailed only  in  part ;  and  we  are  now  called  upon  to 
decide  whether  we  v/ill  correct  the  error  wliich^  I  think^ 
we  then  committed. 

In  considering  the  subject^  the  first  important  inqui- 
ry that  we  should  make  is,  whether  it  be  desirable 
that  such  a  portion  of  the  capital  and  labour  of  the 
country  should  be  employed  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing, as  would  furnish  a  supply  for  our  necessary 
wants.  Since  the  first  colonization  of  America,  the 
principal  direction  of  the  labour  and  capital  of  the  in- 
habitants has  been  to  produce  raw  materials  for  tlie 
consumption  or  fabrication  of  foreign  nations.  We 
have  already  had,  in  great  abundance,  the  means  of 
subsistence ;  but  we  have  derived  chiefly  from  other 
countries  our  clothes  and  the  instruments  of  defence. 
Except  during  those  interruptions  of  commerce  arising 
from  a  state  of  war,  or  from  measures  adopted  for  vin- 
dicating our  commercial  rights,  we  have  experienced 
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110  very  great  inconvenience  heretofore  from  this  mode 
of  supply.     The  limited  amount  of  our  surplus  pro- 
duce resulting  from  the  smallness  of  our  numbers,  and 
the  long  and  arduous  convulsions  of  Europe,  secured 
us  2;ood  markets  for  that  surplus  in  her  ports  or  those 
of  her  colonies.  But  those  convulsions  have  now  ceas- 
ed, and  our  population  has  reached  nearly  ten  milli  ns. 
A  new  epoch  has  arisen  ;  and  it  becomes  us  to  deliber- 
ately contemplate  our  own  actual  condition,  and  the  re- 
lations  which  are  likely  to  exist  between  us   and  the 
other  parts  of  the  world.     The  actual  state  of  our  po- 
pulation^ and  the  ratio  of  its  progressive  increase,  when 
compared  with  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  popula* 
tion  of  the  countries  which   have  hitherto   consumed 
our  raw  produce,  seem  to  me  alone  to  demonstrate  the 
necessity  of  diverting  some  portion  of  our  industry  from 
its  accustomed  employment.     We  duplicate  our  popu- 
lation in  about  the  term  of  twenty-five  years.     If  there 
be  no  change  in  ihe  mode  of  exerting  our  industry^  we 
shall  duplicate,  in  the  same  term,  the  amount  of  our  ex- 
portable produce      Europe,  including  such  of  her  co- 
lonies as  we  have  free  access  to,  taken  altogether,  dues 
not  du(dicate  her  popuLit'on  in  a  shorter  term,  proba- 
bly, than  one  hundred  ^years.  The  ratio  of  the  increase 
of  her  capacitv  of  consumption,  therefore,  is,  to  that  of 
our  capacity  of  production,  as  one  is  to  four.     And  it 
is  manifest,  from  this  simple  exhibition  of  the  powers 
of  the  ct»nsuming  countries,  compared  with  those  of  the 
supplying  country,  that  the  former  are  inadequate  to 
the  laiter.     It  is  certainly  true,  that  a  portion  of  the 
mass,  of  our  raw  produce,  which  we  transmit  to  them, 
reverts  to  us  in  a  fabricated  f  »rm,  and  that  this  return 
augments   with  our  increasing  poj>uIatiion.     This  is, 
however,  a  verv  inconsiderable  addition  to  their  actu- 
al  ability  to  afford  a  market  for  the  produce  of  our  in- 
dustry.    I  believe  that  we  are  already  beginning  to 
experience  this  want  of  capacity  in  Europe  to  consume 
our  surplus  produce.     Take  the  great  articles  of  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  bread-stuffs.     For  thelatter  we  have 
scai-cely  any  foreign  demand.     And  is  there  not  reason 
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to  believe  that  we  have  reached,  if  we  have  not  passed 
the  raaximiKn  of  tise  foreign  demand  for  the  other  two 
articles  ?  Considerations  connected  with  the  cheapness 
of  cotton,  as  a  raw  material,  and  the  facility  with  which 
it  can  be  fabricated,  will  probably  make  it  be  more  and 
more  used  as  a  substitute  for  other  materials.  But  af- 
ter you  allow  to  the  demand  for  it  the  utmost  extension 
of  which  it  is  susceptible,  it  is  yet  limited  ;  limited  by 
the  number  of  persons  who  use  it,  their  wants  and  their 
ability  to  supply  them.  If  we  have  not  reached,  there- 
fore, the  maximum  of  the  foreign  demand,  as  1  believe 
we  have,  we  must  soon  fully  satisfy  it.  With  respect 
to  tobacco,  an  ardcle  affording  an  enjoyment  not  neces- 
sary, as  food  and  clothes  are  to  human  existence,  the 
foreign  demand  for  it  is  still  more  precarious,  and  I 
apprehend  that  we  have  passed  the  limits  of  it.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  then,  that,  if  we  consult  our  interest  mere- 
ly, we  ought  to  encourage  domestic  manufactures.  But 
there  are  other  motives  recommending  it,  of  no  less  im^ 
portance.  , 

The  wants  of  man  may  be  classed  under  three  great  I 
beads — food,   raiment   and   defence.     They   ai^e   felt  f 
alike  in  the  state  of  barbarism  and  in  that  of  civiliza-  ' 
tion.     He    must  be   defended   against   the    ferocious 
beasts  of  prey  in  the  one  condition,   and  against  the 
ambition,  violence,  and  injustice,  incident  to  the  othei'.  1 
If  he  seeks  to  obtain  a  supply  of  those  wants,  without  | 
an  equivalent,  he  is  a  beggar;  if  by  promising  an  equi-  \ 
valent  which  he  cannot  give,  he  is  fraudalent ;  and  if  i 
by  commerce  in   which  there  is  a  perfect  freedom  on 
his  side,  whilst  he  meets  with  nothing  but  restrictions 
on  the  other,  he  submits  to  an  unjust  and  degrading  in- 
equality.    What  is  true  of  individuals  is  equally  so  of 
nations.     The  country,  then,  which  relies   upon  for- 
eign nations  for  either  of  those  great  essentials,  is  not, 
in  fact,  independent.     Nor  is  it  any  compensation  for 
our  dependance  upon  other  nations,  that  they  also  are 
dependent  upon   us,  if  it   were   true.     Every  nation 
should  anxiously  endeavor  to  establish  its  absolute  in- 
dependence, and  consequently,  to  feed  and  clothe  and 
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defend  itself,  if  it  rely  upon  a  foreign  supply,  tfiCit 
may  be  cut  off  by  the  caprice  of  the  nation  n^akingit/ 
by  war  with  it^  or  by  w^ar  even  with  other  nations. 
But  it  is  not  true  that  any  other  nations  depend  upon 
us,  in  a  degree  any  thing  like  equal  to  that  of  our  de- 
pendence upon  thenij  for  the  gi^eat  necessaries  to  whiclir 
I  have  referred.  Every  other  nation  seeks  to  supply 
Itself  w  ith  them  from  its  own  resources  ;  and,  so  strong 
is  the  desire  w  hich  they  feel  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, that  they  exclude  the  cheaper  foreign  article  foi* 
the  dearer  home  production.  Witness  the  English  po- 
licy in  regard  to  corn.  So  selfish,  in  this  respect,  is 
the  conduct  of  other  pow  ers,  that,  in  some  instances, 
they  even  prohibit  the  produce  of  the  industry  of  their 
Gwn  colonies,  when  it  comes  into  competition  w  ith  the 
produce  of  the  parent  country.  All  other  countries^ 
but  our  own,  exclude,  by  high  duties,  or  absolute  pro- 
hibitions, w  hatever  they  can  respectively  produce  with- 
i^i'i  themselves.  The  truth  is,  antl  it  is  in  vain  to  dis- 
guise it,  that  we  are  a  sort  of  independent  colonies  of 
England — politically  free,  commercially  slaves.  Gen- 
tlemen tell  us  of  tiie  advantages  of  a  free  exchange  of 
the  produce  of  the  world.  But  they  tell  us  of  what  ne- 
ver  existed,  does  not  exist,  and  perhaps  never  w  ill  ex- 
ist. They  invoke  us  to  give  perfect  freedom  on  our 
side,  whilst,  in  the  ports  of  every  other  nation,  we  are 
met  w  ith  a  code  of  odious  restrictions,  shutting  out  en- 
tirely a  great  part  of  our  produce,  and  letting  in  only 
so  much  as  they  cannot  do  w  ithout.  I  shall  hereafter 
examine  their  iiivoutite  maxim,  of  leaving  things  to 
themselves,  more  particularly.  At  present  I  will  only 
say,  that  I  am  a  friend  to  free  trade,  but  it  must  be  a 
free  trade  of  perfect  reciprocity.  If  the  governing  con- 
sideration w  ere  cheapness  ;  if  national  independence 
were  to  weigli  nothing  ;  if  honor  nothing ;  why  not 
subsidize  ixneign  powers  to  defend  us?  Why  not  hire 
Swiss-  or  Hessian  armies  to  protect  us?  Why  not  get 
our  arms  of  all  kinds,  as  we  do,  in  part,  the  blankets 
dm]  clothing  of  our  soldiers,  from  abroad  ?  We  siiould 
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pi^obably  consult  economy  by  these  dangerous  expe-* 
tlieifts.  \ 

But,  say  gentlemen,  there  are  to  the  manufacturing  \ 
system  sosne  inherent  objections,  which  should  induce 
us  to  avoid  its  introduction  into  this  country  ;  and  we 
are  warned  by  the  example  of  England,  by  her  pau- 
perism^ by  the  vices  cf  her  population,  and  her  wars. 
It  would  be  a  str  nge  order  of  providence,  if  it  were 
true,  that  he  should  create  necessary  and  indispensible. 
wants,  and  yet  should  render  us  unable  to  supply  them, 
without  the  degradation  or  contamination  of  our  spe- 
cies. / 

Pauperism  is,  in  general,  the  effect  of  an  overflowing 
population.  Manufactures  may  undoubtedly  produce 
a  redundent  population!  but  so  may  commerce,  and  so 
m-dy  agriculture.  In  this  respect  they  are  alike  ;  and, 
from  whatever  cause  the  disproportion  of  a  population 
to  the  subsisting  faculty  of  a  country  may  proceed,  its 
effects  of  pauperism  is  the  same.  Many  parts  of  Asia 
would  exnibit,  perhaps,  as  afflicting  effects  of  an  ex- 
ireme  prosecution  of  the  agricultural  system,  as  Eng- 
land can  possibly  furnish  us  respecting  the  manufactu- 
ring. It  as  Hit,  however,  fair  to  argue  from  these 
extreme  cases,  against  either  the  one  system  or  the 
other.  There  are  abuses  incident  to  every  branch  of 
industry,  to  every  profession.  It  would  not  be  thought 
very  just  or  wise  io  arraign  the  hon.jralde  professions 
of  law  and  physic,  because  the  one  produces  the  petti- 
fogger, and  the  other  the  quack.  Even  in  England, 
it  has  been  established  by  the  diligent  search  of  Col- 
quhoun,  from  the  most  authentic  evidence,  the  judicial 
rec  »rds  of  the  country,  thattiie  instances  of  crime  were 
much  more  numerous  in  the  agricultural,  than  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  ;  thus  proving  that  the  cause 
of  wretchedness  and  vice  in  that  country,  was  to  be 
sought  for.  not  in  this  or  that  system,  so  much  as  in 
the  fact  of  the  density  of  its  population.  France  re- 
sembles this  country  more  than  England,  in  respect  to 
the  employments  of  her  population  ;  and  we  do  not 
Snd  that  there  is  any  thin^  ia  the  condition  of  the  ma- 
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Tiufactuiiiig  portion  of  it  which  ought  to  dissuade  us 
from  its  introduction  into  our  own  country.  But  even 
France  has  not  that  great  security  against  the  ahuses 
of  the  manufacturing  system,  against  the  effects  of  too 
great  a  density  of  population,  which  we  possess  in  our 
waste  lands  Whilst  this  resource  exists,  we  have  no- 
thing to  apprehend.  Do  capitalists  give  too  low  wa- 
ges ;  are  the  labourers  too  crowded,  and  in  danger  of 
starving  ?  The  unseated  lands  will  draw  off  the  re- 
dundency,  and  leave  the  others  better  provided  for.  If 
an  unsettled  province,  such  as  Texas,  for  example, 
could,  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  be  wafted  along 
side  of,  and  attached  to,  the  island  of  Great  Britain, 
the  instantaneous  effect  would  be  to  draw  off  the  redun- 
dant portion  of  its  population,  and  to  render  more  com- 
fortable both  the  emigrants  and  those  whom  they  would 
leave  behind.  I  am  aware  that,  wliilst  the  public  do- 
main is  an  acknowledged  security  against  the  abuses 
of  the  manufacturing  or  any  other  system,  it  constitutes 
at  the  same  time  an  impediment,  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  to  the  success  of  manufacturing  industry,  by  its 
tendency  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  the  wages  of  la- 
bour. Those  who  urge  this  oijjection,  have  their  eyes 
too  much  fixed  on  the  ancient  system  of  manufacturing, 
when  manual  labor  was  the  principal  instrument  which 
it  employed.  During  the  last  half  century,  since  the 
inventions  of  Arkwright,  and  the  long  train  of  improve- 
ments which  followed,  the  labor  of  machinery  is  prin- 
cipally used.  I  have  understood,  fr(im  sources  of  in- 
formation which  I  believe  to  be  accurate,  that  the  com- 
bined force  of  all  the  machinery  emph\>ed  by  Great 
Britain,  in  manufacturing,  is  equal  to  the  labour  of  one 
hundred  millions  able-bodied  men.  If  we  suppose 
t\\Q  aggregate  of  the  labour  of  all  the  individuals  which 
she  employs  in  that  branch  of  industry,  to  be  equal  to 
the  united  labour  of  two  million  able-b^«died  men,  and 
I  should  think  it  does  not  exceed  it,  machine  labour 
will  stand  to  manual  labour  in  the  proportion  of  one 
hundred  to  two.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  :ha>  we 
have  skill  and  enterprise  enough  to  command  the  re- 
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quisite  amount  of  niacliine  power.     There  are,    too, 
some  checks  to   emigration  from  the  settled  parts    of 
our  country  to  the  waste  lands  of  the  west.     Distance 
is  one,  and  it  is    every  day    becoming  greater   and 
greater.       There  exists  also,    a  natural  repugnance, 
fell  less,  it  is   true,   in  the  United   States  than  else- 
where,  but   felt   even    here,  to  abandoning  the  place 
of  our  nativity.     Women  and  children,  who  could  not 
emigrate,  and  who  would  be  comparatively  idle  if  man- 
ufactures did  not  exist,  may  be  profitably  employed  in 
them.    This  is  a  very  great  benefit,  I  wimessed  the  ad- 
vantage resulting  from  the  employraentof  this  descrip- 
tion of  our  population,  in  a  visit  which  I  lately  made 
to  the  VV'altham   manufactory,  near  Boston.      There 
some  hundreds  of  girls  and  boys  were  occupied  in  sep- 
erate  apartments.     The  greatest  order,  neatness,  and 
apparent  comfort,  reigned  througout  the  whole  estab- 
lisliment.     The  daughters  of  respectable  fanners  ;  in 
one  instance  I  remember  the  daughter  of  a  senator  in 
the  state  legislature,  were  usefully  occupied.     They 
would  come  down  to  the  manufactory,  remain  perhaps 
some  months,  and  return,  with  their  earnings,  to  their 
families,  to  assist  them  throughout  the  year.     But  one 
instance  had  occurred,  I  was  informed  by  the  inteli- 
gent  manager,  of  doubtfull  conduct  on  the  part  of  any 
females ;  and,  after  she  was  dismissed,  there  was  rea- 
son to  believe  that  injustice  had  been  done  her.     Sup- 
pose  that  establishment  to  be  destroyed,  what   would 
become  of  all  the  persons  who  are  there  engaged  so 
beneficially  to  themselves,  and  so  usefully  lo  the  state  ? 
Can  it  be  doubted  that,  if  the  crowds  of  little  boys  and 
jirls  who  infest  this  capitol,  and  assail  us  every,  day 
at  its  very  doors,  as  we  coqie  in  and  go  out,  begging 
for  a  cent,  were  employed  in  some  muanufacturing  es- 
tablishment, it  would  be  better  for  them  and  the  city  ? 
Those  who  object  to  the  manufacturing  system  should 
recollect,  that  constant  occupation  is  the  best  security 
for  innocence  and  virtue,  and  that  idleness  is  the  pa- 
rent of  vice  and  crime.     They  should  contemplate  th» 
labouring  poor  with  employment^  and  ask  themselves 
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what  would  be  their  conditioa  without  it  ?  If  there- 
are  instances  of  hard  taskmasters  among  the  manufac- 
turers, so  there  are  in  agriculture.  The  cause  is  to  be 
sought  for,  not  in  the  nature  of  this  or  that  system,  but 
in  the  nature  of  man.  If  there  are  particular  species 
of  unhealthy  employments  in  manufacturing,  so  there 
are  in  agriculture  also.  There  has  been  an  idle  attempt 
to  ridicule  the  manufactaring  system,  and  we  have 
lieard  the  expressions  ^»  spinning  jeny  tenure."  It  is 
one  of  the  nobiest  inventions  of  Siuman  skill — it  has 
diffused  comforts  among  thousands  who  would  have 
never  enjoyed  them  but  for  it ;  and  unborn  millions  will 
bless  the  man  who  invented  it,  I  hree  inventions 
jiave  distinguished  the  last  half  century,  each  of  which 
if  it  had  happened  at  long  intervals  of  time  from  the 
i)t!ier,  would  have  been  sutficient  to  constitute  an  epoch 
in  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts.  The  first  was  that 
of  Arkwright ;  and  our  own  country  was  entitled  to 
the  merit  of  the  other  two.  The  world  is  indebted  to 
Whitney  for  the  one  ,  and  to  Fulton  for  the  other. 
Nothing  is  secure  against  the  shafts  of  ridicule.  What 
would  be  thought  of  a  man  who  should  speak  of  a  cot- 
ion  gin  tenure,  or  a  steam  boat  tenure?  In  one  respect 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  favour  of  manufactures, 
when  compared  with  agriculture.  It  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  whole  manufacturing  community  avail 
themselves  of  an  i  mprovement.  It  is  instantly  commu- 
nicated aiKl  put  into  operation.  There  is  an  avidity 
for  improvement  in  the  one  system,  an  aversion  from 
it  in  the  other;  The  habits  of  generation  after  gen- 
eration pass  dovv  n  the  long  track  of  time,  in  perpetual 
succession,  without  the  slightest  change  in  agriculture. 
The  plougman  who  fastens  his  plough  to  the  tails  of 
Ids  cattle,  will  not  own  that  there  is  any  other  mode 
equal  to  his.  An  agricultural  people  will  be  in  the 
nei2;hborhood()f  other  communities  who  have  made 
the  greatest  progress  in  husbandry,  v/ithout  advancing 
in  the  slightest  degree.  Many  parts  of  our  country 
are  one  hundred  years,  in  advance  of  Sweden  in  the 
tuUivation  i^ml  improvement  of  the  soil. 
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I^  is  objected,  that  tlie  effect  of  the  encouragement 
x)f  home  mannfactGres,  by  the  proposed  tariff,  will  be 
to  diminish  the  revenue  from  the  customs.    The  amount 
of  the  re\*enuc  from  that  scoarce  will  ;lepeud  upon  the 
amount  of  importations,  and  the  measure  of  these   will 
bQ  the  value  of  the  exports   from  this    country.     The 
quantity  of  the  exportable  produce  will   depend  upon 
the  foreign  demand  ;  and  tberc  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
under  any  distribution  of  the  labor  and  capital  of  tliis 
country^  from  the  greater  allurements  v,  hich  agiicuKure 
presents  than  any  other  species  of  industry,  there  will 
always  be  a  quantity  of  its  produce  sui!i{  ient  to  satisfy 
that  demand.     If  there  Le  a  dimunitlon  in  the   ability 
of  foreign  nations  to  consume  our  raw  produce,  in   the 
proportion  of  our    diminished  consumption  of  theirs, 
under  the  operation  of  this  system,  that  will  be  compen- 
sated by  the  substitution  of  a  home  to  a  foreign  market 
in  the  same  proportion.     It  is  true,  that  w^e  cannot  re- 
main in  the  relation  of  seller  only  to  foreign  powers 
for  any  length  of  time  ;  but  if,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  our 
agriculture  will  continue   to  supply,  as  far  as  it  can 
profitably,  to  the  extent  of  the  limit  of  the  foreign  de- 
mand, we  shall  receive  not  only  in  return  many  of  the 
m^ticles  on  which  the  tariff  operates,  for  our  own  con- 
sumption, but  they  may  also  form  the  objects  of  trade 
with  South  America  and  other  powers,  and  our  com- 
forts may  be  multiplied  by  the  impartaiion  of  other  ar- 
ticles.    Di^iduished  consumption,  in  consequence   of 
the  augmentation  of  duties,  does  not  necessarily  imply 
diminished  revenue.     The   increase  of  the  duty  may 
compensate  the  decrease  in  the  cosisumpfion,  and  give 
you  as  large  a  revenue  as  you  before  derived. 

Can  any  one  doubt  the  impolicy  of  government  rest- 
ing solely  upon  the  precarious  resource  of  such  a  rev- 
enue? It  is  constantly  fluctuating.  It  tempts  us,  by 
its  enormous  amount,  at  one  time,  into  extravagant  ex- 
penditure ;  and  we  are  then  drivci],  by  its  sudden  and 
unexpected  depression,  into  the  opposite  extreme. — 
We  are  seduced  by  its  flattering  promises  into  expen- 
ses which   w^c   might  avoid  ;  a!ul   we  are   afterwards 
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constrained,  by  its  treachery,  to  avoid  expenses  whick 
"vve  ought  to  make.  It  is  a  system  under  which  there 
is  a  sort  of  perpetual  war  between  the  interest  of  the 
government,  and  the  interest  of  the  people.  Large 
importations  fill  the  coffers  of  the  government,  and 
empty  the  pockets  of  the  people.  Small  importations 
imply  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  leave 
the  treasury  empty.  In  war  the  revenue  disappears  ; 
in  peace  it  is  unsteady.  On  such  a  system  the  govern- 
ment will  not  be  able  much  longer  exclusively  to  rely. 
We  all  anticipate  that  we  shall  have  shortly  to  resort 
to  some  additional  supply  of  revenue  within  ourselves. 
I  was  opposed  to  the  total  repeal  of  the  internal  rev- 
enue. I  v^ould  have  preserved  certain  parts  of  it  at 
least,  to  be  ready  for  emergencies,  such  as  now  exist. 
And  1  am,  for  one,  ready  to  exclude  foreign  spirits 
altogether,  and  substitute  to  the  revenue  levied  on 
them  a  tax  upon  the  spirits  made  within  the  country. 
No  other  nation  lets  in  so  much  of  foreign  spirits  as 
we  do.  By  the  encouragement  of  home  industry,  you 
will  lay  a  basis  of  internal  taxation,  when  it  gets 
strong,  that  will  be  steady  and  uniform,  yielding  alike 
in  peace  and  in  war.  We  do  not  derive  our  ability 
from  abroad  to  pay  taxes.  That  depends  upon  our 
wealth  and  our  industry  ;  and  it  is  the  same,  whatev- 
er may  be  the  form  of  levying  the  public  contributions. 
^^  But  it  is  urged  that  you  tax  other  interests  of  the 
state  to  sustain  manufacturers.  The  business  of  man- 
ufacturing, if  encouraged,  will  be  open  to  all.  It  is 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  particular  individuals,  who  may 
happen  to  be  engaged  in  it,  that  we  propose  to  foster 
it ;  but  it  is  for  the  general  interest.  We  think  that 
it  is  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  society, 
that  fabrication,  as  well  as  the  business  of  production 
and  distribution,  should  be  supported  and  taken  care 
of.  Now  if  it  be  even  true,  that  the  price  of  the  home 
fabric  will  be  somewhat  higher,  in  the  first  instance, 
than  the  rival  foreign  article,  that  consideration  ought 
not  to  prevent  our  extending  reasonable  protection  to 
the  home  fabric.     Present  temporary  inconvenience 
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may  be  well  submitted  to,  for  the  sake  of  future  per- 
manent benefit.     If  the  experience  of  all  other  coun- 
tries be  not  utterly  fallacious  ;  if  the  promises  of  the 
manufacturinp;  system  be  not  absolutely  illusory,  by 
the  competition  which  will  be  elicited,    in  consequence 
of  your  parental  care,  prices  will  be  ultimately  brought 
down  to  a  level,  with  the  foreign  commodity.     Now. 
in  a  scheme  of  policy  which  is   devised  for  a  nation, 
we  should  not  limit  our  views  to  its  operation   durina' 
a  single  year,  or  for  even  a  short  term  of  years.     We 
should  look  at  its   operation  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  in   war  as  well  as  peace.     Can  there  be  a  doubt 
thus  contemplating  it,   that  we  shall  be  compensated 
by  the  certainty  and  steadiness  of  the  supply,  in  all 
seasons,  and  the  ultimate   reduction  of  the  price,  for 
any  temporary  sacrifices  we  make?     Take  the  exam- 
pie  of  salt,  which  the  ingenious  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, [Mr.  Archer,]  has  adduced.     He  says  that  du- 
ring the  war  the  price  of  that  article  rose  to  ten  dollars 
per  bushel,  and  he  asks  whether  you  would  lay  a  duty, 
permanent  in  its  duration,  of  three  dollars  per  bushel, 
to  secure  a  supply  in  war?  I  answer  no  :  1  would  not 
lay  so  high  a  duty.     That  which  is  now  proposed,  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  domestic  production,  is  only 
five  cents  per  bushel.     In  forty  years  the  duty  would 
amount  only  to  two  dollars.     If  the  recurrence  of  war 
shall  be  only  after  intervals  of  forty  years  of  peace^ 
and  we  may  expect  it  probably  oftener  ;  and  if,  when 
it  does   come,  the  same  price  should  again  be   given, 
there  will  be  a  clear  saving  of  eight  dollars,  by  pro- 
moting the  domestic  fabrication.     All  society  is  an  af- 
fair of  mutual  concession.     If  we  expect  to  derive  the 
benefits  which  are  incident  to  it,  we  must  sustain  our 
reasonable  share  of  its  burdens.     The  gfeat  interests 
which  it  is  intended  to  guard  and  cherish,  must  be  sup- 
ported by  their  reciprocal  action  and  re-action.     The 
harmony  of  its  parts  is  disturbed  ;  the  discipline  which 
is  necessary  to  its  order  is   incomplete,  when  one  of 
the  three  great  and  essential  branches  of  its  industry 
Js  abandoned;  and  unprotected.     If  you  want  to  find 
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ail  example  of  order,  of  freedom  from  debt^  of  econo 
my,  of  expenditure  falling  short  of,  rather  than  exceed- 
ing income,  .you  will  go  to  the  well  regulated  family 
of  a  farmer.  You  will  go  to  tlie  house  of  such  a  man  as 
Isaac  Shelby.  You  will  notfmd  him  resorting  to  tav- 
erns, engaged  in  broils,  prosecuting  angry  law  suits. 
You  will  beiiold  every  member  of  his  family  clad  with 
the  produce  of  their  own  hands,  and  usefully  employ- 
ed ;  the  spinning  wheel  and  the  loom  in  motion  by 
day-break;»  With  what  pleasure  will  his  wife  carry 
you  to  her  neat  dairy,  lead  you  into  the  store  house, 
nud  point  to  the  table  cloths,  the  sheets,  the  counter- 
panes, which  li€  on  this  shelf  for  her  daughter  Sally, 
or  that  for  Nancy,  all  prepared  in  advance,  by  her 
provident  care,  for  the  day  of  their  respective  mar- 
riages. If  you  want  to  see  an  opposite  example^  go  to 
the  house  of  a  man,  who  makes  nothing  at  home,  whose 
family  resorts  to  the  store  for  every  thing.  You  will 
iind  him  perhaps  in  the  tavern  or  the  store  at  the  cross 
roads.  He  is  engaged  with  the  rum-grog  on  the  table 
taking  depositions  to  make  out  some  case  of  usury  or 
fraud.  Or  perhaps  he  is  furnishing  to  his  lawyer  the 
materials  to  prepare  a  long  bill  of  injunction  in  some  in- 
tricate case.  The  sheriff  is  hovering  about  his  farm  to 
serve  some  new  writ.  On  court  days  which  he  never  mis- 
ses attending,  you  will  find  him  eagerly  collecting  his 
witnesses  to  defend  himself  against  the  merchants' 
and  doctors'  bills.  Go  to  his  house  ;  and  after  the 
short  and  giddy  period  that  his  wife  and  daughters 
liave  flirted  about  the  country  in  their  calico  and  mus- 
lin gowns,  what  a  scene  of  discomfort  and  distress  is 
presented  you  there !  What  the  individual  family  of 
Isaac  Shelby  is,  I  wish  to  see  the  nation  in  the  aggre- 
gate. But  I  fear  we  shall  shortly  have  to  contemplate 
its  resemblance  in  the  opposite  picture.  If  statesmen 
would  carefully  observe  the  conduct  of  private  indi- 
viduals in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  they 
would  liave  much  surer  guides,  in  promoting  the  in- 
terest of  the  state,  than  the  visionary  speculations  of 
(hcoretical  write  is. 
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The  manufacturing  system  is  not  only  injurious  iof 
agriculture,  but,  say  its  opponents^  it  is  iiijurious  alsof' 
to  foreign  commerce.     We  ought  not  to  conceal  fron^ 
ourselves  our  present  actual   position,   in  relation  to; 
the  other  powers.     During  the  long  war  which  has  sa 
much  convulsed  Euix)pe^  and  which  will  probably  be 
.succeeded  by  a  long  peace,  we  transacted  the  com 
mercial  business  of  other  nations,  and  largely  shared,, 
with  England,  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.     Now., 
every  other  nation  is  anxiously  endeavouiing  to  trans- 
act its  own  business,  to  rebnil  its  mariiie,  and  to  foster 
its  navigation.     The  consequence  of  the  former  state 
of  things  was,  that  our  mercantile  marine  and  our  com- 
mercial employment  were  enormously  disproportion- 
ate to  the  exchangeable  domestic  produce  of  our  coun-, 
ti-y.     And  the  result  of  the  latter  will  be,  that,  as  the 
exchanges  between    this  country    and  other   nations 
will  iiereafter  consist  principally,  on  our  part,  of  our 
domestic   produce,  that  marine  and  that  employment 
will  be  brought  down  to  what  is  necessary  to  effect 
those  exchanges.     I  regret  exceedingly  this  reduction. 
I  wish  that  the  mercantile  class  could  enjoy  the  same 
extensive  commerce  that  tliey  did  formerly.     But,  if 
they  cannot,  it  would  be  a  folly  to  repine  at  what  is  ir- 
recoverably lost,  and  we  should  rather  seek  to  adapt 
ourselves  to  the  new   circumstances  in    which  we  find 
ourselves.     If,  as  I  think,  we  have  reached  the  maxi- 
mum  of  the  foreign  demand  for  our  three  great  staples^ 
cotton,  tobacco  and  flour,    no   man  will  contend  that^ 
we  should  go  on  to  produce  more  a;id  more,  to  be  sent 
to  the  glutted  foreign^  markets,  and  consumed  by  de- 
vouring expenses,   merely  to  give  employment  to  our 
tonnage  and  our  foreign  commerce.     It  WKjuld  be  ex-- 
trcmely  unwise  to  accomodate  our  industry  to  produce, 
not  w^iat  was  wanted  abroad,  but  cargoes  for  our  un- 
employed ships,     i  would  give  our  foreign  trade  eve- 
Fy  legitimate  encouragement,  and  extend  it  wherever 
it  can  be  extended  profitably.     Hitherto  it  has  heeir 
stimulated  too  highly  by  the   condition  of  the  worlds 
ando'vLT. own  policy  acting  on  that  condition.     And  wt^- 
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are  reluctant  to  beiieve^that  we  must  submit  to  its  ne- 
cessary abiidgmeut.     The  habits  of  trade ;    the  tempt- 
ing instances  of  enormous  fortunes  which  have  been 
made  by  the  successful  prosecution  of  it,  were  such 
that  we  turn  with  regret  from  the  pursuit  of  it ;    we 
still  cherish  a  lingering  hope  ;  we  persuade  ourselves 
that  something  will  occur,  how  or  what  it  may  be,  we 
know  not,  to  revive  its  former  activity ;  and  we  would 
push  into  every  untried   channel,  grope   through  the 
Dardanelles  into  the  Black  Sea,  to  restore  its  former 
profits,     1  repeat  it,  let  us  proclaim  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  the  incontestible  truth,  that  our  for- 
eign trade  must  be  circumscribed  by  the  altered  state 
of  the  world  ;  and,  leaving  it  in  possession  of  all  the 
gains  which  it  can  now  possibly  make,  let  us  present 
motives  to  the  capital  and  labour  of  our  country  to  em- 
ploy themselves  in  fabrication  at  home.     There  is  no 
danger  that  by  a  withdrawal  of  that  portion  which  is 
unprofitably  employed  on  other  objects,  and  an  appli- 
cation of  it  to  fabrication.  Our  agriculture  would  be  too 
much  cramped.     The  produce  of  it  would  always  come 
up  to  the  foreign  demand.     Such  are  the  superior  al- 
lurements belonging  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  all 
other  branches  of  industry,  that  it  will  always  be  pre- 
fei-red  wiien  it  can  be  profitably  followed.     The  for- 
.  eign  demand  would,  in  any  conceivable  state  of  thingSj 
limit  the  amount  of  the  exportable  produce  of  agricul- 
ture.     The  amount  of  our  exportations  would  form 
the  measure  of  our  importations,  and,  whatever  these 
may  be,  they  will  constitute  the  basis  of  the  revenue 
j^erivable  from  customs. 
/'^  The  manufacturing  system  is  favorable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace.     Foreign  commerce   is    the  great 
scource  of  foreign  wars.  The  eagerness  with  which  we 
contend  for  every  branch  of  it ;  the  temptations  which  it 
offers,  operating  alike  upon  us  and  on  foreign  compe- 
titors, produce  constant  collisions.     No  country  on 
earth,  by  the  extent  of  its  superficies,  the  richness  of  its 
soil,  the  variety  of  its  climate,  contains  within  its  own 
limits  more  abundant  faculties  for  ^supplying  all  our 
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national  wants,  than  ours  does.  It  is  not  necessary 
or  desirable^  however,  to  cut  off  all  intercourse  with 
foreign  powers.  But,  after  securing  a  supply,  with- 
in ourselves,  of  all  the  great  essentials  of  life,  there 
will  be  ample  scope  still  left  for  preserving  such  an 
intercourse.  If  we  had  no  intercourse  with  foreign 
states  ;  if  we  adopted  the  policy  of  China,  we  should 
have  no  external  wars  ;  and  in  proportion  as  we  di- 
minish our  dependence  upon  them,  shall  we  lesson  the 
dagger  of  the  recurrence  of  war.  Our  late  war  would 
not  have  existed  if  the  councils  of  the  manufacturers 
in  England  had  been  listened  to.  I'hey  finally  did 
prevail,  in  their  steady  and  persevering  effort  to  pro- 
duce a  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council;  hut  it  was  too 
late  to  prevent  the  war.  Those  wiio  attribute  to  the 
manufacturing  system  the  burthens  and  misfortunes  of 
that  country,  commit  a  great  error.  These  were  prob- 
ably a  joint  result  of  the  operation  of  the  whole  of  her 
systems,  and  a  larger  share  of  it  was  to  be  ascribed  to 
her  foreign  commerce,  and  to  the  ambition  of  her  ru- 
lers, than  to  any  other  cause.  I'he  war  of  our  revo- 
lution, in  which  that  ambition  displayed  its  monstrous 
arrogance  and  pretentions,  laid  the  broad  foundation 
of  that  enormous  debt  under  which  she  now^  groans. 

The  tendency  of  reasonable  encouragement  to  our 
home  industry  is  favourable  to  the  preservation  and 
strength  of  our  confederacy.  Now  our  connextion  is 
merely  political.  For  the  sale  of  the  surplus  of  the 
produceof  our  agricultural  labour,  all  eyes  are  constant- 
ly turned  upon  the  markets  of  Liverpool.  There  is 
scarcely  any  of  that  beneficial  intercourse,  the  best  ba- 
sis of  political  connexion,  which  consists  of  the  ex- 
change of  the  produce  of  our  lab.mr.  Oi  our  maritime, 
frontier  there  has  beentoo  muchstimulous,  an  unatural 
activity  ;  in  the  great  interior  of  the  country,  there  ex- 
ists a  perfect  paralysis.  Encourage  fabrication  at 
home,  and  there  would  instantly  arise  animation  and 
a  healthfuU  circulation  througout  all  the  parts  of  the 
republic.  The  cheapness,  and  fertility,  and  quanty 
of  our  waste  land;   offer  such   powerfull  inducements 
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to  cultivation,  that  our  countrymen  are  constantly  en- 
gaging in  it.  I  would  not  clieck  this  disposition  by 
hard  terms  in  the  sale  of  it.  Let  it  be  easily  accessi- 
ble to  all  who  wish  to  acquire  it.  But  1  would  counter- 
vail this  predilection  by  presenting  to  capital  and  la- 
bour motives  for  eoiploymentm  other  branches  of  indus- 
try. Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture,  when  we  mainly  rely  upon  foreign  mar- 
kets for  the  sale  of  its  surplus  produce.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  impos.-dble  to  determine,  a  priori,  the  amount 
of  this  surplus  ;  and,  in  the  second,  it  is  equally  im- 
possible to  aniicipate  the  extent  of  the  foreign  demand. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  depend  upon  the  seasons. 
From  the  iiuctuations  incident  to  these,  and  from  other 
causesj  it  may  happen  that  the  supplying  country  v.ill, 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  have  employed  a  larger 
share  of  its  capital  and  labour  than  is  wise,  in  produc- 
tion to  supply  the  wants  of  the  consuming  countries, 
without  becoming  sensible  of  its  defective  policy.  The 
failure  of  a  market  does  discourage  the  cultivator — he 
renews  his  labours  another  year,  and  he  renews  his 
hopes.  It  is  otherwise  with  manufacturing  industry. 
The  precise  quantuui  of  its  produce,  at  least,  can  with 
some  accuracy  be  previously  estimated-'-and  the  wants 
of  foreign  countries  can  be  with  some  probabilily  anti- 
cipated. 

lam  sensible,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  have  even  had  a 
success,  which  I  dare  not  presume,  in  the  endeavour  I 
have  been  making  to  show  that  sound  policy  requires 
a  diversion  of  so  much  of  the  capital  and  labour  of  tiiis 
country  from  other  employments  as  may  be  neccessary 
by  a  different  application  of  them,  to  secure,  within 
purselves,  a  steady  and  adequate  supply  of  the  great 
necessaries  of  life,  1  shall  have  only  established  one 
half  of  what  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  prove.  It  will 
be  still  required,  by  the  other  side,  that  a  second  pro- 
position be  supported  ;  and  that  is,  that  government 
ought  to  present  motives  for  such  a  diversion  and  new 
application  of  labour  and  capital,  by  tliat  species  of  pro- 
lection  which  the  tariff  liolds  out     Gentlemen  say,  we 
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agree  with  you ;  you  are  correct  in  your  first  proposi- 
tioij,  but  ''let  things  alonc,"^  and  all  will  coitie  right 
in  the  end.  Now,  1  agree  with  them,  that  tilings  would 
ultimately  get  right;  but  not  until  after  a  long  period 
of  tlisorder  and  distress,  terminating  in  the  impoverish- 
naent,  and  perhaps  ruin  of  the  country.  Dissolve  gov- 
ernment, reduce  it  to  its  primitive  elements,  and,  with- 
out any  general  effort  to  reconstruct  it,  there  would  arise 
out  of  the  anarchy  which  would  ensue,  partial  c  >mbi- 
nations  for  the  purpose  of  individual  protection,  which 
would  finally  lead  to  a  social  form,  competent  to  the 
conservation  of  peace  within,  and  the  repulsion  of  force 
from  without.  Fet  no  one  would  say,  in  such  a  state 
of  anarchy,  let  things  alone  !  If  gentlemen,  by  their  fa- 
vorite maxim,  mean  only  that  within  the  bosom  of  the 
state,  things  are  to  be  left  alone,  and  each  individual, 
and  each  branch  of  industry,  allowed  to  pursue  their 
respective  interests,  without  giving  a  preference  to  ei- 
ther, 1  subscribe  to  it.  But  if  they  give  it  a  more  com- 
prehensive import ;  if  they  require  that  things  are  to  be 
left  alone,  in  respect  not  only  to  interior  action,  but  ^s 
to  exterior  action  also  ;  not  only  as  regards  the  opera- 
tion of  our  own  goverment  upon  the  mass  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  state,  but  as  it  relates  t )  the  opperation  of 
foreign  governments  likewise  operating  upon  that  mass, 
1  dissent  from  it. 

The  maxim,  in  this  enlari;ed  sense,  is  indeed  every/" 
where  prociaiaied  ;  but  no  vvliere  practised.  It  is  truth  I 
in  the  bo  sks  of  European  political  economists.     It  is 
error  in  the  practical  code  of  every  European  state.     It 
is  not  applied,  where  it  is  most  applicable  ;  it  is  attemp- 
ted to  be  introduced  here,  where  it  is  least  applicable  ; 
and  even  here  its  friends  propose  to  limit  it  to  the  single* 
branch  of  manufacturing  industry,  whilst  every   other 
interest  is  encouraged  and  protected,  according  to   thej 
policy  of  Europe.     The  maxim    ^vould  best  suit  Eul 
rope,  where  each  interest  is  adjusted  and   arranged  to 
every  other,  by  causes  operating   during  many  centuA 
ries.     Every  thing  there  has  taken  and  preserved  its  \ 
ancient  position.    The  house  that  was  built  centuries 
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jago,  is  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  its  original  cou- 
j    siructor.     if  one  could  rise  up  after  the  lapse  of  agesj, 
\    and    enter   an    Europian    shop,    he    would   see  the 
j   same    hammer  at  work,    on    the  same  anvil    or  last, 
and  almost  by  the  same  handT*    There  every  thing  has 
found  its  place  and  its  level,  and  every  thing,  one  would 
think,  might  there  be  safely  left  alone.     But  the  poli- 
cy of   the  European    states  is  otherwise — here  every 
thing    is  new   and  unfixed — neither  the  state,  nor  the 
individuals  who  compose  it,  have  yet  settled  down  in 
.        their  firm  and  permanent  positions. 
^        There  is  a  constant  tendency,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 

/tent  cf  our  public  domain,  towards  production  for  foreign 
mcirkets.  The  maxim  in  the  comprehensive  sense  I 
am  considering  it,  requires,  to  entitle  it  to  observation, 
two  conditions,  neither  of  which  exists.  First,  that 
there  should  be  perpetual  peace  :  and,  secondly,  that 
the  maxim  should  be  every  where  respected.  When 
war  breaks  out,  that  free  and  general  circulation  of  the 
produce  of  industry  among  the  nations,  w^hich  it  recom- 
mends, is  interrupted  ;  and  the  nation  that  depends 
upon  a  foreign  supply  of  its  necessaries,  must  be  sub- 
jected to  the  greatest  inconvenience.  If  it  be  not  every 
where  observed,  there  will  be,  between  the  nations 
that  do  not,  and  the  nation  that  does,  conform  to  it,  an 
inequ  lity  alike  condemned  by  honor  and  by  interest. 
If  there  be  no  reciprocity  ;  if,  on  the  one  side,  there  is 
perfect  freedom  <:f  trade,  and  on  the  other  a  code  of 
odious  restrictions,  will  gentlemen  still  contend  that 
we  are  to  submit  to  such  an  unprofitable  and  degra- 
ding  ititercourse  ?  Will  tiiey  require  that  we  shall 
act  upon  the  social  system,  whilst  every  other  power 
acts  upon  the  selfish  ?  Will  they  demand  of  us  to 
throw  widely  upon  our  ports  to  every  nation,  whilst 
all  other  nation^  entirely  or  partly  occlude  theirs 
against  our  productions?  It  is,  indeed,  possible,  that 
some  pecuniary  advantage  might  be  enjoyed  by  our 
country,  in  prosecuting  the  remnant  of  trade  v/hicli 
the  contracted  |)olicy  of  other  powers  leaves  us.  But 
vhat  security  is  there  for  our  continuing  to  enjoy  even 
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that?  And  is  national  honor,  is  national  independence, 
to  count  for  nothing?  I  will  not  enter  into  a  derail  of  the 
restrictions  with  which  we  are  every  wiiere  presented 
in  foreign  countries.  I  will  content  myself  with  as- 
serting, that  they  take  notiiing  from  us  which  they  can 
produce  themselves,  even  upon  worse  terms  tiian  we 
could  supply  them.  Take,  again,  as  an  example,  the 
English  corn  laws.  America  presents  the  image  of  a 
fine  generous  hearted  young  fellow,  who  has  just  come 
to  the  possession  of  a  rich  estate  ;  an  estate  which,  how- 
ever, requires  careful  management.  He  makes  noth- 
ing ;  he  buys  every  thing — he  is  surrounded  hy  a 
a  parcel  of  Jews,  each  holding  out  his  hand  with  a 
packet  of  buttons  or  pins,  or  some  other  commodity, 
for  sale.  If  he  ask  these  Jews  to  buy  any  thing  which 
his  estate  produces,  they  tell  him  no;  it  is  not  for  our 
interest  ;  it  is  not  for  yours.  Take  this  new  book,  / 
says  one  of  them,  on  political  economy,  and  you  will 
there  perceive  it  is  for  your  interest  to  buy  from  us, 
and  let  things  alone  in  your  own  country.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  to  whom  I  have  already  refer- 
red, has  surrendered  the  whole  argument,  in  the  ex- 
ample of  the  East  India  trade.  He  thinks  that  be- 
cause India  takes  nothing  but  specie  from  us  ;  because 
there  is  not  a  reciprocal  exchange  between  us  and  In- 
dia, of  our  respective  productions,  that  the  trade  ought 
to  be  discontinued.  Now  I  do  not  agree  with  him 
that  it  ought  to  be  abandoned,  though  I  would  put  it 
under  considerable  restrictions,  when  it  comes  in  com- 
petition with  the  fabrics  of  our  country.  If  the  want 
of  entire  reciprocity  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  total 
abandonment  of  a  particular  branch  of  trade,  the  same 
principle  requires  that,  where  there  are  some  restric- 
tions on  the  one  side,  they  should  be  countervailed  by 
equal  restrictions  on  the  other. 

But  this  maxim,  according  to  which  gentlemen  would 
have  us  abandon  the  home  industry  of  the  country  to 
the  influence  of  the  restrictive  systems  of  other  coun- 
tries, without  an  effort  to  protect  and  preserve  it,  is 
not  itself  observed  by  the  sahie  gentlemen,  in  regard  to 
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ithe  great  interests  of  the  nation.  We  protect  our  fish- 
eries by  bounties  and  drawbacks — we  protect  our 
tonnage,  by  excluding  or  restricting  foreign  tonnage, 
/exactly  as  our  tonnage  is  excluded  or  restricted  by  for- 
'  eign  states.  We  passed,  a  year  or  two  ago,  the  bill  to 
prohibit  British  navigation  from  the  West  India  colo- 
nies of  that  power  to  the  United  States,  because  oars 
is  shnt  out  from  them.  The  session  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  that  law^,  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
and  I,  almost  alone,  urged  the  house  to  pass  it.  But 
the  subject  was  postponed  until  the  next  sesion,  w  hen 
it  was  passed  by  nearly  an  unanimous  vote  ;  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina,  and  the  two  gentlemen 
from  Virginia,  [Messrs.  Barbour  and  Tyler,]  voting 
with  the  majority.  We  have  now  upon  our  table  oth- 
er bills  connected  with  that  object,  and  proposing  res- 
trictictions  upon  the  French  tonnage,  to  countervail 
theirs  upon  ours,  I  siiall  with  pleasure  vote  for  these 
measures.  We  protect  our  foreign  trade,  by  consuls, 
hy  a  navy,  by  fortifications,  by  squadrons  constantly 
acting  abroad,  by  war,  and  by  a  variety  of  commercial 
regulations  in  our  statute  book.  The  whole  system 
of  the  general  government,  from  its  first  formation  to 
the  present  time,  consits  ftrlmost  exclusively  in  one  un- 
remitting endeavoi^  to  nourish,  and  protect,  and  defend 
the  foreign  trade.  Why  have  not  all  tliese  great  in- 
terests been  left  to  the  operation  of  the  gentleman's 
favorite  maxim?  Sir,  it  is  perfectly  right  that  we 
should  have  afforded  this  protection.  And  it  is  per- 
fectly right,  in  my  humble  opinion,  that  we  should 
extend  the  principle  of  it  to  the  home  industry,  lam 
a  friend  to  a  foreign  trade,  but  I  protest  against  its 
being  the  monopolist  of  all  the  favour  and  care  of  this 
government. 

But,  sir,  friendly  as  I  am  to  the  existence  of  domes- 
tic manufactures,  1  would  not  give  tliem  unreasonable 
encouragement,  by  protecting  duties.  Their  growth 
ouglit  to  be  gradual,  but  sure.  I  believe  all  the  cir- 
cumstjujces  of  the  present  period  highly  favourable  to 
Ihcir  success.     But  they  are  the  youngest  and  w^eak- 
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€st  interest  of  the  state.  Agriculture  wants  but  little 
or  no  protection  against  the  regulations  of  foreign  pow- 
ers. The  advantages  of  our  position^  and  the  cheap- 
ness and  abundance  and  fertility  of  our  land,  afford  to 
that  greatest  interest  of  the  state  almost  all  the  protec- 
tion it  wants.  As  it  should  be,  it  is  strong  and  flour- 
ishing ;  or,  if  it  be  not,  at  this  moment,  pi'osperous, 
it  is  not  because  its  produce  is  not  ample,  but  because, 
depending  as  we  do  altogeJier  upon  a  foreign  market, 
for  the  saie  of  the  surplus  of  that  produce,  the  foreign 
market  is  glutted.  Our  foreign  trade,  having  almost 
exclusively  engrossed  the  protecting  care  of  govern- 
ment, wants  no  farther  legislative  aid.  And  whatever 
depression  it  may  now  experience,  is  attributable  to 
causes  beyond  the  control  of  this  government.  The 
abundance  of  capital,  indicated  by  the  avidity  with 
which  loans  are  sought,  at  the  reduced  rate  of  5  per 
cent,  the  reduction  in  the  wages  of  labour,  and  the  de- 
cline in  the  price  of  property  of  every  kind,  as  well  as 
that  of  agricultural  produce,  all  concur  favorably  for 
domestic  manufactures.  Now,  as  when  we  arran^-ed 
the  existing  tariff,  is  the  auspicious  moment  for  gov- 
ernment to  step  in  and  cheer  and  countenance  them. 

We  did  too  little  then,  and  1  endeavoured  to  warn 
ifhis  house  of  the  effects  of  inadequate  protection.  We 
were  called  upon,  at  that  time,  by  the  previous  pled- 
ges which  we  had  gi^  en,  by  the  inundation  of  foreign 
fabrics  which  was  to  be  anticipated  from  their  free  ad- 
mission after  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  by  the 
lasting  interests  of  this  country,  to  give  them  efficient 
support.  We  did  not  do  it ;  let  us  now  repeat  the  er- 
ror. Our  great  mistake  has  been  in  the  irregularity 
of  the  action  of  the  measures  of  this  government  upon 
manufacturing  industry.  At  one  period  it  is  stimula- 
ted too  high  ;  and  then,  by  an  opposite  course  of  policy, 
it  is  precipitated  into  a  condition  of  depression  toolovv. 
First,  there  came  the  embargo;  non-intercourse  and 
other  restrictive  measures  followed,  and  then  that  great- 
est of  all  stimulants  to  domestic  fabrication,  war.  Du- 
ring all  that  long  time,  we  were   adding  to  the  posi- 
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tive  effect  of  the  measures  of  goverameiit,  all  the  mor- 
al encouragement  which  results  fro »ii  popular  resolves, 
and  other  manifestations  of  the  puhlic  will  and  the  pub- 
lic wish  to  foster  our  home  manufactures,  and  to  ren- 
der our  confederacy  independent  of  foreiga  powers. — 
The  peace  ensued,  and  the  country  was  flooded  with 
the  fabrics  of  other  countries  ;  and  we,  forgetting  all 
our  promises,  coolly  and  philos(vphically  talk  of  leav- 
ing tilings  to  themselves ;  making  up  for  our  deficien- 
cy of  practical  good  sense,  by  the  stores  of  learning 
which  we  collect  from  the  theoretical  writers.  I,  too, 
sometimes  amuse  myself  with  the  visions  of  these  wri- 
ters, as  1  do  with  those  of  metaphysicians  and  novel- 
ists ;  and,  if  I  do  not  forget,  one  of  the  best  among 
them  enjoins  upon  a  country  to  protect  its  industry 
against  the  injurious  influence  ^>perating  upon  it  from 
the  prohibitions  and  restrictions  of  foreign  countries. 

Monuments  of  the  sad  effects,  upon  our  manufactures, 
of  the  fluctuating  policy  of  the  councils  of  the  union 
in  regard  to  them,  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Tillages,  and  parts  of  villages,  which  sprang  up  but 
yesterday  in  the  western  country,  under  the  excitement 
to  which  I   have  referred,  are  perishing  and  abando- 
ned.    In  New  England,  in  passing  along  the  highway, 
one  frequently  sees  large  spacious  buildings,  with  the 
glass  broken  out  of  the  windows,  the  shutters  hanging 
in  ruinous  disorder,  cheerless,  without  any  appearance 
of  activity,  and  surrounded  by  a  solitary  gloom.     Up- 
on enquiring  what  they  are,  you  are  almost  always  in- 
formed that  they  v/ere  some  cotton  or  other  factory, 
which  their  proprietors  could  no  longer  keep  in  motion 
against  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  foreign  competi- 
tion.    Gentlemen  ask  fov  facts  to  show  the  propriety 
of  protection  to  our  manufactures.     Do  they  want  stron- 
ger evidence  ?     They  ask  why  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry is  now  resumed  under  the  encouraging  auspices 
of  the  present  time  ?  Sir,  there  is  general  dismay  ; — 
there  is  want  of  heart ;  there  is  the  greatest  moral  dis- 
couragement.    A   man  who  engages  in  manufacturing 
business  is   thought  by  Ids  friends  to  be  deranged. — 
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Who  will  go  to  the  site  on  which   the  ruins  of  Car- 
thage or  Balbec,  to  rebuild  there  a  city  ?     Let  govern- 
ment commence  a  systematic,  but  moderate,  support  of 
this  important  branch  of  our  industry.   Let  it  aiinouucc 
the  fixed  purpose,  that  the  protection  of  it,  against  tl>c 
influence  of  the  measures  of  foreign  governments,  enters 
into  the  scope  of  our  national  policy.     Let  us  substi- 
tute to  the  irregular  action  of  our  measures  one  that 
shall  be  steady  and  uniform  :  and  hope  and  animation 
and  activity  will  again  revive.     The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Lowndes]  offered  a  resolution, 
which  the  house  rejected,  having  for  its  object  to  as- 
certain the  profits  now  made  upon  capital  employed 
in  manufacturing.     It  is  not,  I  repeat  it,  the  individu- 
als, but  the  interest  we  wish  protected.     From  the  in- 
finite variety  of  circumstances  under  which  different 
manufacturing  establishments  are  situated,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  any  information,  such  as  the  gentleman  de- 
sires, could  be  obtained,  that  ought  to  guide  the  judg- 
ment of  this  house.     It  may  happen  that  of  two  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  the  same  species  of  fabrication, 
one  will  be  prospering  and  the  other  labouring. — 
Take  the  example  of  the  Waltham  manufactory  near 
Boston,  and  the   Brunswick  in  Maine.     The  former 
has  the  advantages  of  a  fine  water  situation,  a  mana- 
ger of  excellent  information,  entnusiastically  devoted 
to  its  success,  a  machinist  of  a  most  inventive  genius, 
who  is  constantly  making  some  new  improvement,  and 
who  has  carried  the  water  loom  to  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion which  it  has  not  attained  in  England,  and  such  as 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  weaving  a  yard  of  cloth,  adapt- 
ed to  shirting,  to  less  than  one  cent  per  yard ;  and  it  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  capital  by  several  rich  cap- 
italists in  Boston.     These  gentlemen  have  the  most  ex- 
tensive correspondence  with  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.     Owing  to  this  extraordinary  combination  of 
favourable  circumstances,  the  Waltham  establishment 
is  doing  pretty  well ;  whilst  that  of  Brunswick,  not 
possessing  all  of  them  but  perhaps  as  many  as  would 
enable  it^  under  adequate  protection^,  to  flpvirish,  is  la- 
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bouring  hard.  Would  gentlemen  infer,  from  the  suc- 
cess of  a  few  institutions  having  peculiar  advantages, 
which  form  exceptions  to  the  languishing  condition  \)f 
manufacturing  industry,  that  there  exists  no  necessity 
for  protection?  In  the  most  discouraging  state  of  trade 
and  navigation,  there  were,  no  doubt,  always  some 
few  individuals  who  were  successful  in  prosecuting 
them.  Would  it  be  fair  to  argue,  from  these  rare  in- 
stances, against  any  measure  brought  forward  to  re- 
vive their  activity  ? 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Whit- 
man,] has  manifested  peculiar  hostility  to  the  tariff 
and  has  allowed  himself  to  denominate  it  a  mad  quix- 
otic, ruinous  scheme.  The  gentleman  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  quarter  (the  west)  fr<jm  which  it  comes.  To 
give  higher  tone  and  more  effect  totlie  gentleman^s  de- 
clamation, which  is  vague  and  indefinite,  he  has  even 
assumed  anew  place  in  this  Iiouse.  Sir,  I  would  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  to  return  to  his  ancient  position, 
moral  and  physical.  It  was  respectable  and  useful. 
The  honourable  gentleman  professes  to  be  a  friend  to 
manufacturers  !  And  yet  he  has  found  an  insurmount- 
able constitutional  impediment  to  their  encouragement, 
of  which,  as  no  other  gentleman  has  relied  upon  it,  I 
shall  leave  him  in  the  undisturbed  possession.  The 
honourable  gentleman  a  friend  to  manufacturers  ! — 
And  yet  he  has  delivered  a  speech,  marked  by  pecu- 
liar emphasis,  the  whole  of  which  is  against  their  pro- 
tection. The  honourable  gentleman  a  friend  to  manu- 
factures I  And  yet  he  requires,  if  his  constitutional  dif- 
ficulty could  be  gotten  over,  such  an  arrangement  of 
the  tariff  as  shall  please  him,  although  every  one 
else  should  be  dissatisfied.  The  intimation  is  not 
new,  of  the  presuraptuousncss  of  western  politicians, 
iu  endeaaouring  to  contribute  to  give  to  the  policy  of 
this  country  such  a  direction  as  will  assert  its  honour 
and  sustain  its  interests.  It  was  first  made  whilst 
the  measures  preparatory  to  the  late  war  were  under 
consideration,  and  it  now  probably  emanates  from  thd 
sme  quarter.     Tiic  predilection  of  the  school  of  the 
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Essex  Junto  for  foreign  trade  and  for  British  fabrics — 
I  am  far  from  insinuating  that  other  gentlemen   who 
are  opposed  to  the  tariff  are  actuated  by  any  such  spi- 
rit— is  unconquerable.      We  disregarded  the  intima- 
tion when  it  was  first  made;  we  shall  be  uninfluenced 
bv  it  now.     If,  indeed,  there  were  the  least  color  for 
the  assertion,  that  the  foreign  trade  is  to  be  crushed 
by  the  tariff,  is  it  not  strange  that  the  whole  of  the  re- 
presentation from  all  our  great  commercial   seaports 
should  unite  to  destroy  it?.    The  meml)er  from  Bos- 
ton,  to  whose  national  and  disinterested  course  1  am 
happy,  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  to  be  able 
to  testify  ;  the  representatives   from  tlie  city  of  New 
York,  from  Philadelphia,  and  from  Baltimore,  all  en- 
tered into  this  confederacy  to  destroy  it,  by  support- 
ing this  mad  and  ruinous  tariff.     Some  gentlemen  as- 
sert that  it  is  too  comprehensive — that  it  leaves  no  im- 
portant interest  unprovided  for,  recommends  it  to  me. 
The  same  gentlemen,  or  others,  if  it  had  been  more 
limited,  and  would  have  objected  to  its  partial  opera- 
tion.    The  general  measure  of  the  protection  which  it 
communicates,  is  pronounced  to  be  immoderate  and 
enormous.     Yet  no  one  ventures  to  enter  into  a  speci- 
fication of  the  particular  articles  of  which  it  is  compo- 
sed, to  show  that  it  deserves  thus  to  be  characterized. 
The  article  of  molasses  has,  indeed,  been  selected  out, 
and  held  up,  as   an  instance  of  the  alleged  extrava- 
gance.    The  existing  tariff  imposes  a  duty  of  5  cents  ; 
the  proposed  tariff  10  cents,  per  gallon.     We  tax,  ve- 
ry high,  foreign  spirits,  and  yet  we  let  in  witli  a  very 
low  duty,  foreign  molasses,  which  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered as  rum  in  disguise,  filling  the  place  of  so  much 
domestic   spirits.     If  the  manufacture  of  spirits  from 
molasses   should    somewhat  decline,   under  the  new 
tariff,  the  manufacture  of  spirits  from  the  raw  materi- 
al, produced  at  home,  will.be   extended  in  the  same 
degree.     Besides  the  incidental  advantage  of  increas- 
ing the  distillation  of  spirits  from  grain,    there  was 
hardly  any  item  in  the  tariff  which  combined  so  many 
interests  in  supporting  the  proposed  rate  of  duty.— 
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The  grain  growing  country,  and  the  culture  of  cane, 
would  be  all  benefited  by  the  duty.  Its  operation  is 
said,  however,  to  he  injurious  on  a  certain  quarter  oi 
the  union.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  each  particular 
section  of  tjie  country  w^ould  feel  some  one  or  more 
articles  of  the  tariff  to  bear  hard  upon  it,  during;  a 
short  period  ;  but  the  compensation  was  to  be  found 
in  the  more  favourable  operation  of  others.  Now  I 
am  fully  persuaded  that,  in  tlie  first  instance,  no  part 
of  the  union  would  more  largely  share  than  New  Eng- 
land, in  the  aggregate,  of  the  benefits  resulting  from 
the  tariff.  The  habits  of  economy  of  her  people,  their 
industry,  tlieir  skill,  their  noble  enterprise,  the  stim- 
ulating effects  of  their  more  rigorous  climate,  all  tend 
to  insure  to  her  the  first  and  the  richest  fruits  of  the 
tariff.  The  middle  and  the  western  states  would  come 
in  afterwards  for  their  portion,  and  all  would  share 
in  the  advantage  of  internal  exchange  and  circulation. 
No  quarter  of  the  union  cou*d  urge,  with  a  more  ill 
grace  than  New  England,  objections  to  a  measure, 
having  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  the  interests 
of  the  whole  ;  for  no  quarter  of  the  union  participates 
more  extensively  in  the  benefits  flowijigfrom  the  gen- 
eral govern  irent.  Her  tonnage,  her  fisheries,  her  for- 
eign trade,  have  been  constantly  objects  of  federal  care, 
Tiiere  is  expended  the  greatest  portion  of  the  public 
revenue.  The  building  of  the  public  ships ;  their 
equipments  ;  the  expenses  incident  to  their  remaining 
in  port,  chiefly  take  place  there.  That  great  drain 
upon  the  revenue  of  the  revolutionary  pension  law, 
tends  principally  to  New  England.  1  do  not  complain 
of  these  advantages  w^hich  she  enjoys.  She  is,  proba- 
bly, fairly  entitled  to  them.  But  gentlemen  from  that 
quarter  may,  at  least,  be  justly  reminded  of  them, 
when  they  complain  of  the  onerous  effect  of  one  or  two 
items  of  tlie  tariff. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  frankly  own  that  I  feel  great  sol- 
icitude for  the  success  of  this  bill.  The  independence 
of  my  country  on  all  foreign  states,  as  it  respects  a 
supply  of  our  essential  wants,  has  ever  been  with  nje  a 
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favourite  object.  The  war  of  our  revolution  effected 
our  political  emancipation.  The  last  war  contributed 
greatly  towards  achieving  our  commercial  freedom.—* 
But  our  entire  independence  will  only  be  consummated 
after  the  policy  of  this  bill  shall  be  recognized  and 
adopted.  We  have  great  difficulties  to  contend  with; 
old  habits,  colonial  usages,  the  obduracy  of  the  colonic 
al  spirit,  tlie  enormous  profits  of  a  foreign  trade,  pros- 
ecuted under  favourable  circumstances,  which  no  lon« 
ger  continue.  I  will  not  despair ;  the  cause,  I  verily 
believe,  is  the  cause  of  the  country  ;  It  may  be  postpo- 
ned ;  it  may  be  frustrated  for  the  moment ;  but  it  must 
finally  prevail.  Let  us  endeavour  to  acquire  for  the 
present  congress  the  merit  of  laying  this  solid  founda- 
tion of  the  national  prosperity.  If,  as  I  think,  fatally 
for  the  public  interest,  the  bill  shall  be  defeated,  what 
shall  be  the  character  of  the  account  which  we  shall 
have  to  render  our  constituents  upon  our  return  among 
them  ?  We  shall  be  asked,  what  have  you  done  to  rem- 
edy the  disorders  of  the  public  currency  ?  Why,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  us  a  long  report  oa 
that  matter,  containing  much  valuable  information, 
and  some  very  good  reasoning  ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
we  found  the  subject  rather  above  our  comprehension, 
and  we  concluded  that  it  was  wisest  to  let  it  regulate 
itself.  What  have  you  done  to  supply  the  deficit  in 
the  treasury?  We  thought  that,  although  you  are  all 
endeavouring  to  get  out  of  banks,  it  was  a  very  good 
time  for  us  to  go  into  thern,  and  we  jjave  authorized  a 
loan.  You  have  done  something,  then,  certainly,  on 
the  subject  of  retrenchment.  Here,  at  home,  we  arc 
practising  the  greatest  economy  ;  and  onr  daughters 
n  ?  longer  able  to  wear  calico  gowns,  are  obliged  to 
put  on  homespun.  ^Why,  we  have  saved,  by  the  in- 
defatigable exertions  of  a  member  from  Tennessee, 
[General  Cocke,]  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  were 
wanted  for  the  Yellow  Stone  expedition.  No,  not 
quite  so  much  ;  for  thirty  thousand  dollars  of  that  sum 
are  still  wanted,  although  we  stopped  the  expidition 
at  the  Council  Bluffs.     And   we  have   saved  another 
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surnj  wliich  we  hope  will  give  you  great  satisfaction. 
After  near  two  days  debate,  and  a  division  between 
the  two  houses,  we  struck  off  two  hundred  dollars 
from  the  salary  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Attorney  GeneraL 
What  have  you  done  to  protect  the  home  industry  from 
the  effects  of  the  contracted  policy  of  foreign  powers  ? 
We  thought  it  best,  after  much  deliberation,  to  leave 
tilings  alone  at  home,  and  to  continue  our  encourage- 
ment to  foreign  industry.  ^Ve^ I,  surely  you  have 
passed  some  law  to  reanimate  and  revive  the  hopes  of 
the  numerous  bankrupts  that  have  been  made  by  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  world,  and  the  ru- 
inous effects  of  our  own  policy  ?  No ;  the  senate  could 
not  agree  on  that  subject ;  and  the  bankrupt  bill  failed  ! 
Can  we  plead,  sir,  ignorance  of  the  general  distress, 
and  of  the  ardent  wishes  of  the  community  for  that  pro- 
tection of  its  industry,  which  this  bill  proposes  ?  No, 
sir,  daily  almost  through  the  session,  have  we  been  re- 
ceiving petitions,  with  which  our  table  is  now  loaded, 
imploring  us  to  extend  this  protection.  Unanimous 
resolutions  from  important  state  legislatures  have  cal- 
led upon  us  to  do  it,  and  the  people  of  whole  states, 
almost  in  mass ;  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Ohio,  have  transmitted  to  us  their  earnest 
and  humble  petitions  to  encourage  the  home  industry^ 
Let  us  not  disappoint  their  just  expectations.  Let  us 
manifest,  by  the  passage  of  this  bill,  that  congress  does 
not  deserve  the  reproaches  which  have  been  cast  on  it, 
of  insensibility  to  the  wants  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
people. 
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